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ABSTRACT 

This transcript of a Congressional hearing concerns 
improving and strengthening the quality of education in Boston and 
other cities. The testimony centers around the systemwide planning 
process that has established the Boston Plan for Excellence in the 
Public Schools and the incentive programs that have been implemented. 
A major issue is federal and state involvement in such plans and 
policies. Suggestions for this involvement are the following: (1) 
funding for nationwide replication of successful educational 
programs; (2) a student loan forgiveness program for college 
graduates who teach where teacher shortages are present; (3) the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act; (4) 
more research upon which programs and policies can be based; and (5) 
rewards for outstanding teachers and schools, Other witnesses 
endorsed a radical restructuring of the schools and changes in the 
role of the teacher that would make teaching a true profession. 
Parental involvement and choice are notions that are being discussed 
in many locales. This cculd make schools compete for students, thus 
forcing them to improve what they have to offer. (VM) 
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INCENTIVES IN EDUCATION 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Boston, MA. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at the East Boston High 
School, East Boston, Massachusetts, Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF LAVAL WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Wilson. Good morning. I am Laval Wilson, superintendent 
of schools for Boston. I am delighted to be here this morning to 
welcome Senator Kennedy for this very important hearing. Senator 
Kennedy, of course, is chairing the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. Along with Headmaster John Poto, staff and 
students here, I and the school committee and members of our staff 
and this city, we are delighted to take pleasure to host Senator 
Kennedy who is a very great friend of education nationwide and a 
very real friend of the public schools here in Boston. The Senator 
and his able staff always follow us, always hear us, always help us, 
and we were grateful to him and glad to have him among us today! 

1 welcome, too, all of the distinguished witnesses that are going 
to be nere to speak. If we can provide you any assistance, we will 
be delighted to do so. The topic on which all of these witnesses will 
speak is indeed important in syntex and education. In Boston we 
recognize that carrots work better than sticks, and we try to pro- 
vide the carrots that work to keep young people in school and 
doing their best. Some are after school jobs, jobs after graduation, 
access to college for all graduates through counseling and final dol- 
lars. 

We will submit testimony also on those programs to your com- 
mittee and on the system-wide planning process we have been 
using to establish the Boston education plan. The plan gives specif- 
* ic goals and actions and 16 major initiatives for improving Boston 
public schools. We believe that clear goals are effective incentives 
to the teachers and administrators and all support staff. 

There are near Boston several incentive programs with potential 
for replication nationwide, but there is an area of needs for incen- 
tives where Federal Government alone can hope to make a differ- 
ence. The incentive for the most able college graduates to keep in 
our schools, if not for an entire career than for some years and give 
added incentives to teach were the challenge is greater and those 
school districts where the poverty is greater. 

(1) 
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I am here this morning to welcome Senator Edward Kennedy to East 
Boston High School. Along with Headmaster John Poto, his staff and 
students, it gives me great pleasure to act as host to Senator Kennedy, 
a man who is a very great friend of education nationwide, and a very 
real friend of the Boston Public Schools. The Senator and his able 
staff always welcome us, always hear us and always help us. We are 
grateful fco him and glad to have him among us. 

Welcome, too, to the distinguished witnesses. The topic on which 
they will speak is important: - Incentives in Education. In Boston we 
recognize that carrots work better than sticks, and we try to provide 
the carrots that work to keep young people in school and doing their 
best - summer and after school jobs, jobs after graduation, access to 
college for all graduates through counseling and final dollar 
scholarships. We will submit testimony on these programs, and on the 
system-wide planning process we used to pioduce the Boston Education 
Plan. The plan gives specific goals and actions for sixteen areas of 
school operations. We believe clear goals are effective incentives for 
teachers and administrators. 

There are here in Boston several incentive programs with potential 
for replication nationwide, but there is an area of need for incentives 
where the federal government alone has the scope to make a difference - 
Incentives for the most able college graduates to teach in our schools, 
if not for an entire career then for some years, and to give added 
incentives to teach where the challenge is greatest, in those school 
district where poverty is the greatest barrier to achievement. 
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Page Two 

A student loan forgiveness program, which would not cost current 
dollars, could be the compelling incentive needed to solve the 
nationwide and very critical problem of teacher shortages. Who 
teaches, and how many students each teacher must teach, are issues at 
the heart of quality in education. An incentive program in this area 
would be right on target for improving education in the nation's 
schools. 

I won't abuse my priviledge of introducing the Senator by taking 
any more of his time. Senator Kennedy, you are very welcome here, and 
I wish for you a very productive hearing. 

Attachments: 

The Boston Compact Programs 

The Boston Education Plan, a description of the vanning 

process 

Demographics on the Teaching Force - our needs for recruiting 

teachers 
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T he Boston Compact 

The Boston Compact is one of the most successful collaborative 

efforts between a school district and its community in the 

country. The Compact is not a program in itself; it is an 

agreement , the gradual fulfillment of which has led to the 

development of a growing number of innovative programs and ♦ 

services. These programs are linked conceptually and 

operationally, and provide for Boston Public School students a 

comprehensive sequence of opportunity. 

(1) The Compact Agreement ♦ 

The Boston Compact began in the fall of 1982* The centerpiece of 
all Compact activity is a fomal agreement, first between the 
Boston School Committee and the city's business community, and 
then expanding to include local colleges and universities in 
1983; and local building trade unions in 1984. The agreement is 
a simple quid pro quo which assures measurable improvement in the 
quality of education in the public schools, in return for 
increased opportunity and support for students and graduates - in 
jobs, careers, higher education, and skilled trades. 

Specifically, the Boston School Committee has agreed! 

• To improve student attendance each year in the city's 
public high schools; 

• To improve test scores in reading and mathematics on 
standardized achievement tests each year; 

• To reduce each year the high drop-out rate in middle 
and high schools; 

o To increase each year the number ot students who 

continue their education in college after graduation; 

• To increase the number of graduates each year who 
successfully enter career employment. 

In return, the business community has agreed to hire Boston 
Public school students and graduates on a priority basis for 
summer jobs, part-time jobj during school, and for entry level 
career opportunities cfter graduation. Businesses have also 
agreed to increase their support for business partnerships with 
individual high schools, to improve scholarship opportunities, 
and to assist teaching faculty with their professional 
development. To date, 352 Boston area corporations have signed a 
formal Boston Compact pledge. 

The higher education community in Boston has also agreed to 
similar support in return for improved education. Tweuty-five 
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area colleges and universities have signed a pledge to assist 
students while in school with guidance and higher education 
assistance; and to accept Boston Public School students on a 
priority basis into their undergraduate programs; and to support 
Boston graduates, particularly during their first years of 
college, to succeed academically and socially* 

Lastly, the local building trade unions ha e a} so signed a formal 
pledge, to increase access to Boston graduates in the twenty-four 
local building trade apprenticeship programs, in return for 
continuing measurable school improvement. 

(2) Programs 

These three interrelated agreements have created a climate of 
opportunity for Boston Public School youth which has resulted in 
a set of programs supporting young people from the beginning of 
high school through post-secondary education and beyond* These 
include programs in employment, guidance, and financial 
assistance. 

(A) Employment and Preparation 

The Boston Summer Jobs Program is a youth incentive program 
which gives Boston students a chance to earn a high paying 
summer job through their record of good attendance and 
school performance. In 1986, a total of 614 corporations 
hired 2,591 students. Student wages in this program have 
been the highest of any summer job campaign in the nation 
for the past four years. 

The Tob Collaborative is an employment preparation and 
support program which places private industry staff in each 
high school who coordinate school work-study efforts and 
place students in part-time jobs tailored to each student's 
schedule. Participating employers cooperate with school 
faculty to make student work experiences conditional upon 
good academic performance. In 1986, over 1,500 students 
received part-time jobs and employment counseling. 

Compact Careers places graduates in permanent employment 
with clear advancement opportunities, since 1983, over 
2,500 graduates have been placed in careers in businesses 
committed to the goals of the Compact* Job retention, 
advancement, and part-time college tuition assistance 
statistics are uniquely high. 

Business Partnerships links 25 major Boston corporations in 
partnerships with each of the city*s 18 public high schools. 
Partnerships are diverse, and include a rich variety of 
activities each year between the high schools and their 
business partners, in curriculum development, staff 
development, student enrichment, career exploration, and 
financial assistance. 
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Opportunity in Boston is a new Boston Compact initiative 
which extends employment opportunity for Boston graduates 
through college and into long-term management opportunity. 



applying to higher education. Located at the boston Public 
Library, the Center works closely w**\ school guidance 
counselors and with college ?artr.. 3 nip staff. 

(C) Financial Asa i stance 

In 1984, executives from the major corprations sponsoring 
the Boston Compact established the Boston Plan for Excellence - a 
permanent endowment in support of the Boston Public schools. The 
Plan for Excellence, administered by the Boston Foundation, has 
grown steadily in the Rast two years, *nd has established a set 
of programs aimed at providing financial assistance to students 
and faculty in the schools. To date, this endowment has grown* to 
over $8 million. 

The Bank of Boston Education Incentive Grants offers 
competitive grants to public school educators to assist them 
in developing innovative ideas in the classroom. Endowed by 
a gift of $1.5 million trom the Bank of Boston, this effort 
has resulted in over $300,000 in direct classroom assistance 
to teachers. 

The Bank of New England Teacher Incentives has provided 
$500,000 tor direct grants to Boston teaching faculty to 
enhance their professional development. These funds have 
given both individual grants and personal stipends to afford 
teachers the opportunity to explore ways to extend their 
professional development. 

The John Hancock Heart Program has established a $1 Million 
endowment to support Boston middle schools, particularly in 
the areas of athletics and support to at-risk youtn. 

Access provides financial counseling and scholarship 




(B) Guidance and suppor t 



The College and University Partnerships ii n jc ?5 post- 
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assistance to Boston Public School students and graduates. 
A $1 Million endowment from The New England, and a challenge 
grant from the Boston Foundation resulting to date in over 
$4 million additional funds, provides a financial base for 
two related services: a staff of Access counselors trained 
to assist students to take full advantage of publicly 
available scholarship opportunities; and funds to give 
students "last dollar" support to round out their higher 
education financial package. 

In the fall of 1986, the announcement of opportunity in Boston 
and Access meant that Boston Public School students now have a 
complete sequence of opportunity: summer jobs and employment 
counseling during high school; entry level careers on graduation; 
support and priority acceptance at local colleges and 
universities; scholarship assistance to enable all Boston 
graduates to go to college; and lastly, the promise of a career 
in management for successfully completing a college education. 
All of these incentives are connected to the assurance of 
continuing education improvement ir basic skills, attendance, and 
student retention in the Boston Public Schools. 



(1) New Programs for At-Risk Youth 

As a result of Superintendent Laval S. Wilson's new $2 Million 
initiative to reduce the level ox dropouts from the Boston Public 
Schools, a new set of programs have been put in place during 
Academic Year 1986 - 1987. 

These programs are closely coordinated with one another to 
provide the first steps toward a comprehensive service plan for 
At-Risk youth in the city of Boston. The programs serve two 
needs: prevention - programs based in Boston schools to help 
prevent dropouts; and re-entry - programs based in the 
community which attract dropouts back to school. 

Prevention: 

Compact Ventures: An innovative program aimed at high school 
students who need remediation assistance and help to stay in 
school. Ventures provides three services: 

(1) Outreach to parents and family to keep t* em informed 
about student educational issues. 

(2) Remediation Specialists to provide innovative education 
approaches for at-risk youth. 

(3) Case Management - a unique and highly effective form of 
intervention to advocate for students, connect them with a 
wide variety of services, and solve problems to help them 
stay in school and succeed. 
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Project Promise : a new program in three middle schools this year, 
Project Promise provides students with extended day education, 
Saturday instruction, and a reorganized academic program aimed at 
increasing basic education skills. 

Re-Entry 

Boston Community Schools ; Two successful programs operated by the 
Community Schools have been expanded this year for the purpose of 
recruiting dropouts back into alternative education and 
coordinating their schooling with the Boston Public Schools: 



(1) City Roots - a GED program - has been expanded to five 
underscrved neighborhoods, and the program is being 
retooled to provide a public school-approved curriculum 
to re-enroll dropouts in Boston high schools. 

(2) Back to School - an alternative school for middle 
school-aged dropouts, Back to School has been expanded 
to new sites and will serve 50 youth with a Boston 
Public School approved curriculum. 



Mayor's office of Jobs and Community Services t A constellation of 
alternative education programs operated successfully by the 
Mayor's office for the past 8 years has been expanded this year 
to bring more dropouts .back into alternative education and to 
connect their education program with the appropriate Boston 
Public high school. 

For information on The Boston Compact and the array of programs 
and services connected through the Compact to the Boston Public 
Schools, please call or write Edward Dooley, Executive Director, 
Boston Compact, 26 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 02108. 
Phone 617-72G-6200. 
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THE BOSTON PLAN FOR EXCELLENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Sixty State Street. Boston. Massachusetts 02109 Teh (617) 723-7489 



THE BOSTON PLAN 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



The Boston Plan for Excellence In the 
Public Schools Is the nation's only permanent 
community-based endowment fund for public 
education. It was established with a $1.5 
million gift from Bank of Boston, In 
observance of the bank's 200th anniversary on 
February 7, 1984. In three years, The Plan has 
grown from a single-concept school grants 
program Into a foundation with six major 
programmatic activities, and has attracted 
significant additional financial support. 

The Plan Is overseen by an Independent 
board of trustees, consisting of business, 
education and community leaders. Administrative 
Overview support Is provided by the Boston Public 

Schools and the Boston Foundation, which also 
provided essential start-up funding for The Plan's 
programs. . 

From the beginning, there was consensus 
that the mission of The Plan should be broad. 
Any activity determined to be helpful In im- 
proving the educational opportunity of 
Individual students in the Boston Schools 
would be within the mandate of The Plan. 
However, from this broad mandate, six specific 
programs have emerged. 

The School Initiatives Grants Program, 
endowed by Bank of Boston, provides competitive 
grants of up to $10,000 for school-based projects 
designed to help Individual elementary and high 
School schoois achieve excellence. Grants recognize 

Grants proposals addressing concerns that include basic 

skills, computer literacy, performing arts, and 
mult I -cultural education. To date, approximately 
$200,000 has been awarded. 
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ACCESS 



The Teacher Fellowship Program, supported 
by a 5-year, $300,000 grant from the Bank of New 
England, assists up to 60 outstanding teachers 
each year to renew their own educational growth 
through participation In a specially designed 
Teachers 1 Institute and to share their new skills 
with their colleagues. Follow up workshops are 
scheduled throughout the year. Each year a 
different subject area Is designated as the focal 
point for the program, and different colleges or 
unlyesltles are selected to host the Institutes. 
In 1984, Boston elementary school science teachers 
participated In summer Institutes at Simmons 
College and Wheelock College. In 1985, the 
program concentrated on writing and was hosted 
by the University of Massachusetts. In 1986, 
Northeastern University sponsored an Institute 
focusing on math. Lesley College will host the 
1987 reading program. 

ACCESS Is a student financial aid advising 
and scholarship program which assists graduates 
of Boston Public Schools who wish to pursue 
postsecondary education by providing Information 
counseling, and "last dollar" scholarship support' 
to students who do not receive sufficient 
financial aid from other sources. Through the 
ACCESS Scholars Program, students receive 
Information and encouragement related to their 
academic progress and financial aid award status 
while they .complete postsecondary education. In 
1985, 100 ACCESS scholars received "last dollar" 
scholarships averaging $500; in 1986, 150 ACCESS 
scholars received scholarships averaging $535. 
ACCESS scholars can re-apply yearly for support 
throughout their postsecondary education. 

In 1985, The New England gave a $1 million 
gift to initiate an endowment fund for ACCESS and 
the Boston Foundation provided operational support 
with a grant of $130,000. In 1986, the Boston 
Foundation Issued a $1 million challenge grant on 
the condition that local companies raise $2 
million for operational and scholarship 
endowments. More than 50 companies, professional 
firms, and foundations have responded including 
The Massachusetts Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation which established a new $1 million 
endowment for operations. The Pledges from these 
companies raise the total ACCESS endowment to $5 5 
million. 
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The Hancock Endowment for Academics, 
Recreation/ and Teaching (HEART) supports 
academic and athletic programs In Boston's middle 
HEART schools. Established on Valentine's Day, 1985 with 

a $1 million endowment from the John Hancock 
Financial Services, the program Involves 
competitive school grants to Improve basic skills, 
especially for "at-risk" students, as well as a 
citywide Intramural sports program In conjunction 
with Boston's community schools. To date more 
than $250,000 has been awarded for academic and 
athletic programs. 

On February 11, 1987, the partners of 
Goodwin, Procter & Hoar, a Boston law firm, 
SEED announced an endowment gift of $1 million to 

The Boston Plan to establish SEED — Support for 
Early Educational Development. SEED will fund K-3 
programs In the Boston Public Schools. 



The School and Its Neighborhood, a new 
program initiated by The Boston Plan/ will 
encourage closer relations between high schools 
and the communities In which they are located. 
School This program will feature the Idea of "youth in 

and Its philanthropy" as Its core component. The Plan 

Neighbor- hopes that through this program, students can 
hood learn about the process of "giving" In much the 

same way as a foundation distributes Its funds. 
Funding for this program has been provided by 
grants from the Public Education Fund and The 
Hyams Trust. 



The history of the Boston Plan for 
Excellence In the Public Schools has been one of 
dramat Ic and rap I d growth and devel opment . The 
genuine spirit of partnership and cooperation 
between the private and public sectors has been 
the most important ingredient In its success. 



April 1, 1987 



(Note: In the interest of economy, two additional documents 
supplied the ccrmittee by Mr. Wilson and entitled, "The Boston 
Education Plan," and "Professional Personnel, An R&D Accountability 
Study," were retained in the files of the conrnittee.) 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Laval Wilson, for 
your introduction and presentation. You have been a good friend, I 
have enjoyed working with you. You have appeared before our 
committee in Washington on a number of different occasions in- 
volving the quality of education in the City of Boston, and I am 
grateful to you for taking the time to be with us here this morning 
to discuss an aspect of education which I think needs further exam- 
ination. 

The committee is looking forward to working with you as we de- ■ 
velop the authorization of our Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the principal legislation directed towards the support for 
elementary and secondary education. I personally appreciate the 
work you are doing here today. The committee looks forward to re- 
viewing the various testimony that we will gather over the course 
of the morning to find out how we can improve and strengthen the 
quality of education for the City of Boston, and really for all the 
cities across the nation. I'm very grateful to you for your presence 
here this morning. I know you have a lot of responsibilities. We 
will look forward to working with you after we have reviewed the 
material from these hearings. 

I want to say at the outset how appreciative I am that John Poto 
was willing to be our host here this morning. Many of those that 
are here to make presentations have come down to Washington 
and appeared before our Education Committee. I don't think that, 
quite frankly, we get out as much into the rest of the country as 
we would like to. I'm a strong believer in bringing our various com- 
mittees that are making decisions out into the communities where 
those decisions are going to affect the real lives of people in the 
communities. This is important in order to have some understand- 
ing of the issues that we are trying to deal with. 

So, if it has been in the areas of education and health, or other 
areas in which our committee has primary jurisdiction, we try to 
do that on each and every occasion that permits us to do so. It 
always takes some cooperation and some hospitality, and East 
Boston High School has been exceedingly successful and hospitable 
in working out this forum. 

I want to thank the witnesses this morning. I want to thank the 
members of the student body for joining with us— I'm sure you'd 
rather be back to class. I know that there will be some period of 
transition in which students will be coming and leaving, but we 
want to express our appreciation for their presence here. I'll make ( 
a brief opening statement and then outline the rest of the course of 
the morning hearings. 

All of us agree that we need to do more to restore excellence in 
education. We must increase academic achievement, we must im- 7 ' 
prove attendance, reduce drop-outs and raise the graduation rate, 
and we must insure that when students complete their education, 
they have the skills necessary to enter the work force, and that 
meaningful jobs will be available for them which use their skills. 
There is no dispute about these goals, but there is real dispute 
about how to reach them. 
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We have heard a lot of Innd-wringing in recent years about the 
poor report card that the American educational system is bringing 
home. But let's not overlook the high marks, too. America offers 
greater access to educational opportunities than any other country 
in the world. Other nations double-track their students, deciding at 
an early age those who will go on to higher education and enter 
the most prestigious professions, and those who will not. In Amer- 
ica, the school-house doors stay open to any student who wishes to 
learn. And when it comes to higher education, a much larger per- 
centage of young men and women go on to post-secondary educa- 
tion in the United States than in any other nation. 

So, when we consider our grades, in providing universally avail- 
able education, America excels. The hallmark of this country in 
education, as in so many areas, is equal opportunity. We are proud 
of the achievements we have made, and the successes of the past 
give us confidence that we can meet the challenges of the future. 

Our immediate task is to enhance the quality of education while 
retaining its unique quality of universal availability. Our schools 
pride themselves as models of access, and we intend to keep them 
that way. And v/e intend to pursue our commitment to excellence. 

Today's hearing will emphasize testimony on innovative ways to 
reach the goals we share. The types of innovation differ, but they 
have one thing in common: They provide incentives for accomplish- 
ing specific goals in specific periods of time. Some of these plans 
include financial incentives or regulatory exceptions as rewards for 
improving achievement scores, reducing drop-out rates and sending 
graduates on to college, training them for jobs, or curbing crime 
and vandalism in schools. 

Some of these ideas are controversial, and they generate strong 
views on all sides of the debate. We do not necessarily endorse all 
of them, but we want to listen to the discussion and evaluate the 
record. America cannot stand still in education. We have succeeded 
in the past because we have been willing to be bold in our quest for 
excellence, to listen to new ideas and to determine what makes 
sense in terms of a federal role in this area. 

There are parallels to the use of incentive ideas in other areas. 
Massachusetts has used a very successful model, the E.T. Choices 
Program, to move welfare beneficiaries away from dependency and 
into jobs. In Congress, we are already using ibis program as a 
model for national legislation to encourage states to reduce their 
welfare rolls. 

At the same time, there is no free lunch. We face an enormous 
federal budget deficit, as well as severe fiscal constraints at the 
state and local levels. The best way to insure adequate funding for 
educatlcn is to demonstrate that what we buy with education dol- 
lars works, and that we are using our scarce education dollars to 
the maximum advantage. 

This month our Senate committee is acting on legisL.lon to re- 
authorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the funda- 
mental federal aid program for the nation's public schools. We 
have a special opportunity through this legislation to promote the 
use of promising new ideas in education. I look forward to the testi- 
mony of our witnesses and to wo* Ling together to find effective and 
affordable ways to improve the quality of American education. 
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These various charts indicate what the 50 states are doing in 
terms of innovative programs. There is quite a bit of diversity. 
Some states have done an evaluation of their programs, and we 
will hear about their goals and programs, find out what works, try 
to see if there are examples at the various state levels and local 
levels that have made some difference, and find out what applica- 
tion they might have on a national level. We have copies of the 
various charts that will be available at the door for those who 
would be interested in looking at them. 

So, we know a lot's been going on in the states, a lot's been going 
on in local communities, and what we are trying to do in the 
course of this hearing is to find out what has been happening in 
the local areas, which examples has been effective, which perhaps 
we can accept if they are suitable for national application, and see 
if they cannot be replicated in perhaps some of the other hearings. 

So, we will get started, and I know we have a full morning. This 
is an important hearing. We will ask all of our witnesses to give 
full statements, which will be placed in whole in the record. We 
want to go into the questions, so we will ask witnesses to limit the 
time of their presentation to five minutes. Hopefully, they will be 
able to do that in any way they want. They may refer obviously to 
the formal presentation or they can ad lib to whatever extent they 
want. So, we will move on now with our witnesses, and we'll ask 
some to appear individually, some in panels. For those that are in 
panels, we will from hear all the panelists before moving to the 
questions. 

We have Chester Finn, who has been Assistant Secretary at the 
U.S. Department of Education since 1985. He has written and 
spoken widely about American education and the efforts to im- 
prove the quality of our public schools. The administration has 
made some specific-proposals which involve the use of incentives at 
various schools, and we are very interested in specific suggestions 
you might make. Dr. Finn. 

Mr. Finn. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We have a reasonably expensive system here for 
adhering to the time limits. The Senate, as you know, has buzzers 
go off, lights go on. We have a somewhat more civilized system, we 
hold up little signs. We ask you to finish the thought that you 
have. We don't want to be overly arbitrary on this because we are 
interested in the substance, but we also recognize ve have different 
witnesses. So, Mr. Finn. 

STATEMENT OF CHESTER FINN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Finn. Mr. Chairman, thanks for inviting us; thanks for hold- 
ing this very important hearing. You have already said that you 
will enter the full text of the testimony into the record, which I 
appreciate. I might say it is an honor to follow Laval Wilson in this 
chair. I don't think there is a better big city school superintendent 
in the country. 

The basic premise of what I have to say is that more of the same 
won't cure what ails the Department of Education. We need mark- 
edly better outcomes, and we are going to have to make some large 
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changes in basic structures in centers and accountability systems 
in order to achieve those markedly better outcomes. ♦ 

There are many promising ideas around but none more so than 
to open up the system so that principals and teachers and parents, 
and even students, can make crucial decisions for themselves and 
live with the consequences. Nothing so concentrates one's energy 
as the opportunity to make decisions for oneself and to live with 
the consequences of those decisions. 

Please understand that I am not here describing an unregulated 
educational free for all. Public policy properly sets the ends for 
education and prescribes the goals, the standards and expectations. 
Public policy designs and executes that accountability system 
whereby we find out how well those ends are being achieved in the 
education system. 

The Chairman. We'll see how good a witness you really are. I'm 
sure you can handle all questions. 

Mr. Finn. As long as they are not done on my time. 

Within that framework, nobody ought to be obliged to attend or 
to work in a school that he or she is sent to against their will, a 
school that might be so unpleasant or so unsuccessful that without 
compulsion no one would have anything to do with it. Let schools 
develop special characteristics and strengths and let them differ 
from each other. Let people make choice on the basis of those dif- 
ferences. Not only is this the right principle by which to operate 
the school of a democracy, it also makes for better schools. 

Schools with choice are more effective. Kids learn more in them 
because the people in them want to be there; because such schools 
are more accountable; they have feedback, they have incentives 
built into them; because the educators who work in them have an 
opportunity for greater professionalism and greater control over 
crucial decisions about the means of education; because such 
schools can develop clear missions and a well-defined purpose, and 
we all know that clear missions and purposes are a key attribute of 
effective schools all the research that has ever been done on effec- 
tive schools shows it. 

This idea that I am advocating is not revolutionary, Mr. Chair- 
man. You can go all over the country today and find thousands of 
schools of choice. Sometimes they are called magnet schools, some 
of them are called alternative schools; they go under many names. 
You can go to Vermont where for many years the towns that don't 
operate public schools have arranged to send their youngsters to 
other schools. You can go to District 4 in East Harlem in New 
York and Sy Fliegel is here today, he is one of your witnesses, to 
describe a superb choice program in a major section of a major 
metropolitan school system. 

Here in Boston you can find magnet schools that are working su- 
perbly, and you will find more if Laval Wilson's plan is implement- 
ed as he proposed. In Cambridge across the river, you find a city 
where every elementary school in the city is a mrgnet school and 
where practically everybody gets one of their first three choices, 
and where enrollments have grown and test scores have risen. 

You can find much the same in Acton, Massachusetts. These 
aren't only in big cities and urban areas. You can find them in Buf- 
falo, you can find them in the State of Minnesota where high 
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school students can cross district linss aad can attend colleges if 
they have completed the high school requirements. In Maryland 
and in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, parents line up for three nights 
in advance of the day they sign up their children for the magnet 
school program. These are enormously popular in communities 
that have tried them. 

In Montclair, New Jersey— an assistant for the governor of New 
Jersey is going to be with us this morning as well— I understand 
Montclair might have been the first community in the country 
where every school is a magnet school. There are lots of existing * 
examples. We don't have very good aggregate data in this field, but 
there are at least several thousand schools of choice among the na- 
tion's 75,000 public schools today. 

The idea is blossoming, too. The National Governors' Association 
has endorsed it, as have the Committee for Economic Development, 
the American Federation of Teachero, and especially the general 
public. In the most recent Gallup Poll, 71 percent of the public said 
that they would like to be able to choose the school they are going 
to send their children to. 

Now there is still disagreement having to do with the interaction 
of this principle of choice with private schools, but within the 
boundaries of public education, I think it is fair to say that this 
principle has triumphed intellectually, and now it remains to be 
seen in how many places it will be put into practice. 

The states and localities are the main engines of this change, and 
they should be. States can make enormous strides in this area, in- 
cluding choices that go across district lines. The Federal Govern- 
ment can encourage these things in modest ways. The magnet 
school program— it's steadily expanded in recent years— is one 
way; the new public school choice program that is incorporated 
into your communities' education subcommittee bill is another very 
promising idea. 

I would like to congratulate you on this provision, Mr. Chairman, 
and encourage that it make its way through Congress. The admin- 
istration has endorsed in principle, of course, in our re-authoriza- 
tion proposal for Chapter One. Let's be clear. This choice isn't the 
only thing to do in education, nor is it an end in itself. It is a 
means to fostering equal opportunity and educational quality and 
accountability and parent control and, incidentally, voluntary de- 
segregation as well. 

If they weren't holding up the signs saying my time has expired, 
I would tell you about 12 other things that I think ought to be done t 
along with choice in order to complete the structural reform in 
American education that in our opinion urgently needs to be car- 
ried out. 

Choice, let me say again, is a mea— to the ends of quality ed'ica- 1 
tion and equal opportunity. We have to do a lot of other tnings as 
well. We are not fixated on this. We merely think it is the right 
way for the public schools of the United States to head in the years 
to come. I would thank you for the opportunity to present these 
views. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Finn follows:] 
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Teetinony of Chester E. Finn, Jr. 
Aaalitant Seorctary And Counselor to tha Seoretery 
U.S. Dopartaent of Eduoetion 



before tha 

Sonata Labor and Hunan Boeouroee Coaaittee 



on 



Choloa and Struotural Change 
la Aoerlcan Sduoatlon 



Ootobor 5, 1987 
Boa ton, Hasssohueetts 



Hr. Chairaan and nonbere of tha Coaslttao, I vqIoobq tha opportunity 
to Join you hara today in Boston to dieouas ohoioe in aduoation and 
bow tha choice prinoiplc fits into the ohsnging Anorloen ♦Suoational 
delivery systea. I testified initially on ohoioo two jreere ago before 
the Senate Oovernaent Affairs Suboonaittee. Publio ooneoiouaneaa of 
oboioe in education has broadened eignif ioently sinoe that tiae. 
Today, parents reoognlxa that tha oonoept of ohoioa extends veil 
beyond the option of private school enrollment and wall beyond Magnet 
schools. The seae publio deaands for better aduoational opportunitiaa 
for our children that preolpltated tha ourrent aohool reform aoveaent 
oontloue today in soot of the oountryj ohoioe in eduoation la 
inoreesingly the foous of auoh deosnds. The oritioal examination of 
our nation's sohools that was spawned by the refora aovenent baa given 
rise to nany proalslng ideas for ohanging traditional aohool e#ttinge. 
Howards, lnoentlves, organisational reelignaento , and avan aanotlono, 
Boat of vblob were shunned by oany oduoators and adelnlatratora Just a 
few yeara ago, have beooae ooaaon aa we atteapt to anaure aoadesic 
excellence and enhanoed opportunities for all our aohool obildfjn. 
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2 vould bo roaiaa if I failed to note the proaieing ohangta occurring 
In aany coapononto of the eduoatlonal ayatea in this vicinity, Many 
of U3 in Washington h*vs vstchtd approvingly to Laval Vllaon and other 
Boeton offioiale reoontly launched a bold and ocaprshensive reforn to 
lnoorporate oleatnts of oholoo, looreased prof oaalonallaa, acre 
stringent standards, and building-level autonoay for olty aohoola. 
Ve've also seen tho Csabrldge public achools auooessfully utilizing 
parental and ooaaunlty InvolYeaent to develop a unique oholoe 
envlronaent. This plan broke vlth tradition by el'einsting 
neighborhood attoadsnoo boundaries snd orestlng slternstlvss snd 
options for younfisters throughout the ooaaunlty. This haa foatered 
hotter aoadeclo perforaanoe and desegregation alike. And on the stste 
loveli Hsssaohusetts has oonstructed for Itself ono of the sost 
aabltlous asseosaent and foodbsok eyateas in the oountry, one that la 
producing valid aohleveaont r«sulto that are ooaparable froa dlstrlot 
to dlstrlot and even eohool to sohool. Zn addition, Haaaaohusetta 
assf Jsed its own students concurrently vlth the Katlonal Asseseaont of 
Educational Progress so that It oould both provide aohool level 
aohleveaant data that oould be related to national perforaanoe aoalaa 

and provide a basis to ooapare the results vlth those of other states* 

■ 

Area officials are to be oocaended for these and other laproveaents , 
and it is about ouch laproveaents — ar.d their relation to oholoe— that 
I intend to spoak today. The structure of our eduoatlon aystea la 
ohanglng as a result of "exoellenoe aoveaent* initlatlvea, aarket 
faotors, and political preaaures. Most of tha Crbangea ve are seeing 
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are fully oOBPatible vlth the prinoiple of ohoioe. X would like to 
sketoh for the Coaclttee torn of these ohanges, auggeat loai 
additional ohangea not ourrently being puraued, then dlaouaa bow 
ohoioe relatea to atruotural change. 

* 

First, lot us not* that tba for»;e of poller control in eduoatlon la 
1 beginning to ahlft froa auna to ends. Xn tba past, polloyaakera 

ooncentrated on eduoational inputs auch aa oartlf loatlon requireaenta, 
graduation requireaenta, houra-in-eobool requireaenta md tba Ilka. 
Though polioycakere bave not relinquiehed oontrol of tbeae faotora, 
there has been a dlaoernlbl* tove on their j i to redlreot attention 
to school outcomes, objective neaaurea of learning. Xn Tina for 
ftesul t» i laat year's report on education by the National Oovernora 
Aeoooiation, the governors agreed that they would aeek ways to 
regulate less If schools and sohool dlotrlota produoed better reaulta. 
Thla bas begun happening In Indiana, Washington, and North Carolina, 
and has been dlsouaaed in Haw Jareey and elaevbere. 

Second, accountability la being built into tba eduoatlonal ayatea at a 
nuaber of levels. Taxpayers are deaandlng good and reliable 
lnforsatlon syateas to aonitor the perforaanoe of their obildren, and 
they are beginning to gat such systeas here in Kaeaachuaetta, in 
California, and elsewhere. On a nationwide aoale, the adaiolatration 
is supporting a bill to expand the scope of the Ration's Report Card, 
the National issossnent of Educational Progresa. Vben the "new KAEP* 
la in place, ve will be able to produoe valid aohleveaent reaulta on a 
otate-by-atatc basis, and we will be able to fooua on atudent 
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perfornanee In epeolfio tubjeeti. Aa a reault of laproved aonltorlng 
of student progrcae, eduoetore, polloye%V:«rs, tad votere v know 
when they need to tike eotlon if their ©duoetlonal «oil. ere __t being 
achieved. Id fact, tost state levaejura hara laple« 0 nted Initiation 

to oonfronv = eduoetlonal bankrupto/." At present nine atatoa 

Arkansas, Georgia, Illlnoia, Icntuoky, Xew Joraoy, Maw Kexloo, Ohio, 
South Csrollns, and Texas — hare lava that allow aohoola or aohool 
districts that prove thoaeelvea over tine to be eoadealeelly infarior 
to ba annexed, so to apeek, by tha state and either oloasd or 
reorganised. Several other otatee are ooaelderlog alpllar 
Initiatives. 

Keep In slnd, too, that not all eooountebill ty afforta are alaed at " 
etudonta. Tha taatlnp of teaohere la indaad controversial , but 
legislators st the state level have addreaaad thla Issue, In aany 
plaoeo, with unususl boldness. The Hatlon^l Teaobera Xx* a la now 
required by a nuaber of stetso, snd aany atatee require additional 
tests for both prospective and currant aeebera of tha teaching force, 
is of thla April, 16 of the 50 atatee had in place or ware 
lapleacntlng aoae fore of teaoher tasting, in en atteapt to chronicle 
such aotlvltlas, the Departaant releaaad In Auguet Vhtt't geppenlag In 
Tttobor Testing, a oollaotlon and analyala of data on thla eeaeltlva 
topic 

I'i addition, professlonsl eduoatora are beooaing acre reaponalble for 
sanaglng their sohoola. Deolslone osoa oade by distant polloyaakers 
and oentral offloes srs aora proporlj Salng aede by thoaa at the 
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aobool aite. Tbcee dooialona include oooo about internal reaouroo 
allooatlon, personnel, sobeduling, and ourriouluts. A dramatic exaople 
of shirting respousibillty la found in the agreeaent Just reaohed in 
Rev lork City about tba oporatloD of City aobools and teacher control 
of deolsionnaking. Aa a raauit •/ tbolr now oontraot, Maw lork City 
taacboro will not only got significant pay inoreaaea, but will alao bo 
able to challenge central board regulations oonoarning olaaa else, 
ourrloulua content, and oholoe of taztbooka. Alao, toaohara who fael 
tbay ara losing professional ooapetence will bo able to obtain help 
froD aoro azparlenoed teaohera, known aa "intorvanora. ■ 

In conjunction with ocbool aita autonooy, toaobara and adnlnistratora 
arc being anoouragad through various InoontlTa and raward ayataaa to 
provide better laaderablp and to produoe iaproved raaulta. Tenneaaoa, 
Georgia, Arkansas and ft nueber of otber atatas ara aoving forward in 
the adoption of oareer XaJder plana wberoln oonpotant, aabitioua 
taaobera oan lnoraaoe tbolr atatua and pay by deaonatrating ooapatanoe 
over tiae. At tbe sane tino, aobool boards ara recognizing tbe need 
for ooaalttad) enthuaiaatio, oapabla laridera to asoupa th* role of 
'prinoipal, and tbey are beginning to noaroh for auob individuals. 
Aooordingly, principals* inotltutea br*va been eatabliabad to train 
proapeotlva prlnolpala in the art of laadarablp* tbe Dopartoent la 
aloo trying to enhance ouch ?.onderebip-oriented aoveo. Thia auaaer ue 
ralaaood a Principal Selection Guide to help looal boarda aearob for 
good leaders, and wa are also produolng for releaaa in early 1989 a 
oaaebook for use in training eobool prlnolpala* 
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Though these ohanges iro beginning to take plaoe, other non- 

inereoental changes need to oocur before learning levels ere apt to 

Increase significantly. More exteneive use needs to be nade of 

alternative oertif ioation to get qualified individuals froo diveree 

backgrounds Into tbe field of teaching. Teohnology neede to be used 

core efficiently and oreatlvely. The aohool oalendar needs to be 

rewritten, as well, end parents nee£ to beoose core active partners in * 

tbe eduoatlonal enterprise* Further suggestions for ohange have been 

Dade by Aaarlcan Federation of Teachers President Al Shankar, who has 

raoooaended lopleoentlng a national teacher exac to oertlfy tbe 

quality of teaohors, and developing professional teaoher boards, at 

both tbe dlatrlct and etate levels, to develop standards of acadeaio 

and ethical behavior, as well as to handle parental oosplaints, 

OOnitor instructional materials, end deal with iuooopetent teacborc. 

And Ted Sizer is actually experimenting with structural ohanges 

through the Coalition of Essential Schools, a network of schools 

working toward greater teaoher control of eduoatlonal deoisions. 

Tbe addition of choloe options in eduoatlon is, of course, a vitally 
inportant struotural change, one which oeehes neatly with tbe 
af oresentloned ohanges* Let so talk about oboioe a bit and relate it 
to tbe evolving eduoatlon systes* 

When I testified before a Senate subooooittee on this topic in tbe 
fall of 1985, I reviewed tbe state of tbe reasarob, and what we know 
about education oboioe. My conclusion then aa now, on tbe basis of 
reeearoh, is that oboioe favorably affects student aohieveoenti that a 
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well-designed oboloe program is useful in tohietlng racial 
desegregation goals; and that publlo sebool ebolee progress eppear to 
iaprove the vitality of publlo eduoatlon* it tbe sane tiae, tbe 
researob u -if ornly falls to support tbe critics' oontontlons tbat aore 
choice would reduoe student acbleveaent, torpedo desegregation goals 
or ruin publlo eduoatlon* Let no reoount briefly eoae oajor researob 
* findings on oboloe tbat have appeared slnoe ay 1985 testlaony. 

Jobn Chubb and Terry Hoe, at tbe Brookings Institution, have oontinuod 
tbelr analysis of the Blgb School and Beyond data base, and their own 
suppleaentary Adniniotrs tor-Teacher Survey. ?oae of tbelr findings 
have been published; more are due out soon. Tbeae researobera 
oontlnue to find certain private aohool advantages, especially in 
"clarity and boaogenelty of educational purpose". Tboy oontlnue to 
believe tbat tbe publlo sobools can eaulate the private acbools given 
woll-d«oigned structural changes in tbe public school syston that 
would peroit greater school autonoay. They also find that successful 
publlo sobools have aore of tbe organizational attributes of private 
schools — Strong leadership, parental aupport and partioipation , 
olear goals, team play, and freedom from an overbearing bureauoraoy. 

In 1986 Mary Anne Raywld, of Hofetra University's Center for the Study 
of Eduoatlonal Alternatives, argued tbat sebools of oboloe in tba 
public sector possessed various "suooess dynaaios.* First, oboloe is 
of value to our soolety in and of Itself, engendering freedom and 
broadening possibilities for ell* In short, oboloe la aoaatbing we 
need to be teaoblng children, and what better way to do ao than 
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through the school •truoture itself. Second, eholoe loproros teaching 
by »akln 5 It easier to ssseoble elassrooas of reasonably llke-alnded 
students, thus laprovlng the likelihood of eduoatlonal auooess. 
Third, choice breake down bureauoratlo controls of oohoole by 
dleoouraglng unlforalty, which lends Itself to centralized regulation. 
Fourth, oholoe enoouragcc eduostor oollaboretlon, vhloh in turn 
encourages excellence like that found In aany types of organizations 
and Identified by Thoaac Peters end Robert Vsteraan. riftb, through 
the school restructuring it engenders, eholoe encourages the 
"peraonallzstlon* of education; strengths of both teaohera and 
students will be better used toward educational ends. And sixth, 
choice tends to sake sohools self-renewing systeas, prlaarlly by 
providing laaedlate feedbsek and Incentives through the other suooess 
dynaalea. 

In addition to relatively large aoale eaplrloal atudles, there Is a 
oarVeloua hubbub of eotlvlty foouslng on eduostlon oholoe eoalng froa 
the aoadealo ooaaunity, soae of vhloh has been supported by the 
Oepartaent. Blohard Elaore, for exaaple, as part of the eetlvity 
funded through one of our centers (The Center for Polloy ftesearoh In 
Eduoatlon), has prepared a key eesay on eholoe. John HoClaughry, with 
a grant froa the Secretary's Discretionary Fund, has produced e 
scholarly, historical, and current ploture of the Veraont systea of 
eduoatlon oholoe — a ayates that hae worked well for sore than a 
century. 

Other Departaent-funded research on oholoe Is worth noting. The 
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Departaent eupportod ft case study evaluation of outstanding publio 
•ohool oboioo progress. One of the sites, in Hew York District k , was 
recently featured on the MoHell-Lohrer show. Charles Qlenn, director 
of the Bureau of Equal Opportunity for the state education departaent 
here In Mcssaohueotts , has undertaken a study of schools of choice in 
other oountries. it sy requeet the Organisation for Econoaic 
Cooperation and Developaent requested its oesber nations to prepare 
papers on the etatus of education oholoe in their reapeotlve 
oountries. Ve have now contracted with Dr. Olenn to synthesize these 
papers and expect additional insights into choice es a result of these 
international ooapariaons. Also in the area of international ohoice, 
Estelle Jaaos is continuing her work on public and private school 
ohoice abroad* In unrelated study partially funded by the Department 
and vorth nentlonlngt Christine Boesell of Boston University 
conducted ft study and found that desegregation prograns that rely on 
choice tend to produce sore lasting effects* Finally, the Offloe of 
Educational Research and laproveaent is developing a "parents' guide" 
to caking eauoatlonsl oholoes for ohildren. 

A large aaount of other work has proceeded independently — a 
developaent that Z applaud. The Minnesota Options Plan has not only 
been iapleaented, but the state has undertaken an evaluation of the 
results that has revealed parental and student satisfaction with the 
prograa and strong levels of acadeaio achleveaent on the part of 
participants. In Tlae for Results , the Hfttional Governors Association 
gave a .strong endorsement of ohoice. In its 1 987 follow-up report, it 
has oollected anecdotal inforaatlon on choioe Initiatives throughout 
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the oountry. Aoadenlo Journals and tht popular eduoatioD preaa abound 
with atorlea, opinions and conaontary on tha topio. Again, we aupport 
auoh investigation*. 

Though resesrohers contlnua to debate about tho desirability of 
oholoe f the public continue© ita aupport of the notion, in the 1987 
Oallup Poll on Education, sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, fully 71J of 
all reapondenta aald "yea 11 when asked if parents ahould have a right 
to chooao the local public school their children attend. Gallup Polla 
fros prevloua yeara indicate that this aupport la longstanding, too. 
Thare is also polling evidence of a widespread desire for education 
oholce anong sinorltlea. The Oallup Poll consistently ahova Blacka 
and raaldenta of our largest cltlee in favor of eduoatlon vouchera. 
This leads us to but one oonolueion: those who want sore educational 
ohoioe tend to be those who presently enjoy it the laaat. 

Poll evidence la oonvlnolng, but eaoh spring ve aee enthusiaan ? - 
ohoioe played out in the newspapers as parents flock to oagnet achools 
and wait in line — often for houra or even days to anroll their 
Ohlldran in quality prograne. Laat February, for exaople, tbe 
leaoolated Prase reported on a group of Pittsburgh parents who apent 
eeveral winter days in a parking lot awaiting the opportunity to sign 
up their ohildren for a local oagnet cohool. Prinoe Oeorgea County, 
Maryland has a nunber of Magnet schools, and Vashingtonians annually 
watoh as parents alaost fight for slots in these aohools. 8uoh scenes 
are relatively connon across the oountry in plaoea where even a 
Halted ohoioe aOheno is in effect* 
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Ve at the Departaent would Ilka to aaa choice extended auoh that 
paranta and ohlldran are able to seloot tha achool they want to attend 
anyvhsre lo tha district, or, evon hotter, anywhere In the state, Vo 
alao think teaohero and prineipala should be able to choose which 
sohool they wish to work in, Va do ao at lteat in part beoauee there 
are four key theses that underlie the oholoe ooncept, theses we think 
are borne out by researoh and are worth noting; 

— Pirsti oholoe fosters equality of opportunity. Currently! 
wealthy fanilies aay ohooae private sohools or nay aove to districts 
that hava food publlo sohoolai poorer fannies by and large do not 
have auoh options. This inequity often leads to poor eduoatlonal 
aohievenent anong those with fewer options. Inequities of this sort 
oould be addressed through oholoe arrangeoente, slnoe choice usually 
leads to greater aoadeolc achievenent anong oinority and low-incone 
atudenta, 

— Second, oholoe of schools by students, teaohero, and 
administrators sight provide enough ooapetition to bring substantial 
inproveaent in prograa quality and in educator responsiveness to 
paranta. Competition will also engender diversity, whioh we believe 
la InfcereatlV ©referable to unifnnnlfcjr, hn*nc*nM tjr, and nonopoly. 

— Third, a oholoe oyaten allows for the proper functioning of the 
parental right to ehape the education of the ohlld. Many today 
believe that publlo aobools oocvay aajorltarlac beliefs, values, and 
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philosophic or hoooginiscd orthodoxy that lose sight of other values 
cod distinctive beliefs. Voree yet, schools fearful of offending 
parents who hold views and beliefs outside of the Majority often do 
not attaapt to teaoh valuea at all. Choloe would oreate a variety of 
types of spools; the sohool systea as a whole, therefore, vould he 
Mors responsive to the desires of faallies. 



— Finally, choice will ltftd toward greater school-level autonooy, 
whloh will enhanoa teaoher prof •ssionalies, encourage educators to he 
responelve to psrents, and coabat the detrlaontal effects on school 
Quality of Inoreased centralisation of education polloy. 

Olven the needed addition of the prinoiple of oholce to the evolving 
structure of tbe eduostlonal oyatea, ve will oertainly be in for so&e 
radiofil change. But we ought not fear this. The status quo isn*t 
working well enough* Serious efforts at education reform require 
these non-lnoreaental ohanges. Let at be olear: I an not speaking 
here of ohange Just for the seke of Ohange. So&e of the atruotural 
changes I've Mentioned are already ooourrlng. Choloe & structural 

ohange not now being aade in enough places — educationally 

t 

funotlonal. The effeotlve sohools research olearly suggests how 
various typea of oboloe on the part of parents, taaobers, and 
adalnletratora works to build good schools. The study of other 
organlsatione aleo shows how decentralisation, looal satonoay, and 
oholoe aeah to create strong institutions. Cocoon sense, too ( tells 
ue this. And finally, an exaalnatioc of plaoes where oholoe has been 
tried and found to work show how the right kinds of incentives, 
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reward*, and elternetivea in • eyotoa laid to nine in productivity. 

Let ae reoep the weya I believe aduoation will benefit froa ail the 
•truoturai ohanget I've dieoueeed. Firat, teaobera will beoone oore 
■profeeaionel* in e auaber of weya. with inoreased aohool level 



for etudenta and teaohere, *_ jetora will bocoae lese dependent on 

centralized authoritiea. An infuaion of ohoioe into the ayatea will 

alao inoreaae parental involveoent aignJf ioantly . Further, aohoola 

will basin to develop different eaphaaee. Sooe will fooua on the 

arta, aoaa on aoience, aoae on aath, end the like, though there will 

be a oore of beaio knowledge that will be teught at eaoh inetitution. 

Desegregation effort* will be anhenoed, and thoae who now have the 

laeet aay in their eduoetion will benefit the aoat. 

* 
t 

COHCLPSION 

In parting, Mr. Cheiroan, I would like to ooaaend you for holding thie 
heering and for your aeeroh for better waya to eduoete our ohildren. 
Let ae enoourage you to oeke ohoioe e fooue of your deliberatlona on 
our eduoational dif f ioultiee. I ea here to euggeet thet ohoioe in 
eduoetion ie probably the aoat effeotive aeena to our autually deaired 
goal of inoreeeing eohxeveaent levela of all our otudente. 



autonoay, oareer laddere, inoreaacd eooountability , ohoioe of eohoola 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. What do you think the 
Federal Government might do to encourage more innovation and 
reform at the local school level? I think you made an impressive 
case for what's being done, a lot of those programs are being start- 
ed, and you make a very impressive statement in support of those, 
and I am interested in what you are prepared to do or recommend 
for Congress so that this kind of innovation can take place, and we 
can at least get this kind of support. 

Mr. Finn. Well, sir, we have proposed an expansion in Chapter 
One and a change in Chapter One so the program would be more 
accountable, so it will have more choice built into it, and so that it 
would have more feedback as to whether programs are working 
and succeeding. 

We have also proposed some modifications of Chapter Two, 
which is the most flexible form of money the states and localities 
have, and we have proposed expansions of the magnet schools pro- 
gram which is probably the most demonstrable existing form of 
federally supported choice of the elementary-secondary. 

You have in your subcommittee draft bill not only the choice 
program just alluded to, but also a fund for the improvement of el- 
ementary and secondary education, which is a superb idea, in order 
to allow innovative demonstration of high quality programs across 
the country. And though the sums are small 

The Chairman. What is the funding level of the innovative pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Finn. As I recall, the new one is under the 15 million dollar 
range at the outset for the funds for the improvement program, 
and the choice program is another ten to 20 million dollars, if my 
memory serves me right from reading the draft bill. These are 
small, but they are vc~y significant symbolically when you combine 
them with what the states and localities are already doing and 
seeking some small help with doing. 

The Chairman. I think we can differ about the nature of that 
type of funding and commitment on it, but that isn't the purpose of 
these hearings. Talk for a minute about the national assessment 
and what you think are the advantages in terms of reviews, the 
successes in the states. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The current administration is somewhat differ- 
ent from our proposal to do it by state, but what do you think 
would be the advantages of that type of administration? 

Mr. Finn. This is a major administration proposal, and the ver- 
sion that we set up is certainly first cousin of the version you have 
submitted to the Senate, and we appreciate that; national assess- t 
ment, known as NAEP, is the closest thing there is today of a na- 
tional report card as to how the nation's schools are doing today as 
a whole. The problem is that when we refer to our nation as a 
whole, we don t do much good for governors and legislatures and r 
chief state school officers and people who want to know how are 
the children of Tennessee doing as compared to the nation as a 
whqle, or how the children of Massachusetts are doing in com pari 
son with children in New Hampshire. 

And we have proposed that national subjects be expanded so that 
there would be state by state information at three crucial grade 
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levels and in about eight crucial subject areas every two years, and 
this is a legitimate role of the Federal Government under the head- 
ings of accountability and information and feedback with informa- 
tion. With information, people can know how they are doing. When 
they Know how they are doing, they can decide whether they want 
to do it differently. There is a very important change pending 
before your committee, and an initial funding for it is always pend- 
ing before the Appropriations Committee as well. 

The Chairman. Okay. We'll be hearing some information from 
later witnesses on a number of programs with reference to that, 
and we look forward to reviewing those 12 other recommendations! 
We want to than)' you very much. We have got to be moving, as 
you know, that authorization through. We are going to be evaluat- 
ing the kinds of information and recommendations you make here. 
We want to work with the administration on the programs that do 
offer some degree and hope of achieving the common objectives, 
and so we will look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Finn. Thank you, sir. We look forward to cooperating in this 
matter as well. 

The Chairman. Our next group of witnesses will appear as a 
p:*nel. Dr. Richard Mills is special assistant for education to Gover- 
nor Kean of New Jersey. Governor Kean was the former chairman 
of the National Governor's Association education subcommittee. 
Francis Keppel of the Harvard School of Education, and former 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, appeared before our Committee a 
number of different times in the five years I have been on this 
Committee. Dr. Dorothy Jones, Director of the Desegregation /Inte- 
gration Office, Cambridge Public Schools; and Mr. Sy Fliegel, who 
is the Deputy Superintendent of Community School District 4 in 
Mew York City. 

We will start with Mr. Mills. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. RICHARD MILLS, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
EDUCATION TO GOVERNOR KEAN OF NEW JERSEY; FRANCIS 
KEPPEL, HARVARD SCHOOL OF EDUCATION; DOROTHY JONES, 
DIRECTOR, DESEGREGATION INTEGRATION, CAMBRIDGE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS; AND SY FLIEGEL, DEPUTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 4 

Dr. Mills. Senator, I am deeply honored to be here, and especial- 
ly in such company. Governor Kean asked me to express his appre- 
ciation to you for holding these hearings, and also to the people of 
East Boston for being our hosts. 

I think you are absolutely right in leading this search for incen- 
tives. We simply need far more of them than we have. But there 
really is not and never will be a final list of incentives that we all 
should adopt. I think what counts is the attitude you are demon- 
strating here today— that and what you do in the full committee in 
Washington. 

Because, quite frankly, the search for the incentives has to be 
continuous, and whether we are at the state or federal or local 
level, in this matter we have the same work to do. I have seen in- 
centives working in the local schools I described in my written tes- 
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timony. I have seen incentives in the states, and it is good to see 
the Governors' reports on these charts in front of us. 

In my state, New Jersey, we are very tough on schools that 
simply continue to tolerate failure, but it is the incentives, I think, 
that made us an education state. Some examples: We have a basic 
schools program which increases state aid to school districts when 
they increase the number of students meeting state standards. 

Twenty-eight hundred teachers have received the Governor's 
award for outstanding teaching. Each shared a day of convocation 
with the governor, and each received a thousand dollar award. We 
have a co-operative school project that puts unions, boards, teach- 
ers, and administrators together to build alternatives to the very 
combative environment and that characterizes too many schools. 

The Chairman. Just hold for a minute— I would like to welcome 
the students who have just arrived here. What we are basically 
talking about is various recommendations and innovations to 
strengthen the quality of education in our school system. We have 
a panel here of individuals who have worked on this over a very 
long period of time, and they are telling us, the Committee I repre- 
sent, whnt they are going to try and do at the national level. Thio 
panel has worked in this area in the state and local communities. 

They are telling us what has been successful, and we take that, 
evaluate it, and try to make it available nationwide. That is basi- 
cally what we are talking about. Thank you. 

Dr. Mills. Thank you, Senator. I want to cite one other example. 
We have a voluntary five day basic skills institute that provides 
very detailed analysis of specific skills that students miss on the 
graduation test. People who participate in those institutes leave 
with plans that they develop themselves to turn the situation 
around, and we have found that the students deliver. The scores on 
those tests have really gone up in an impressive way in the last 
year. 

What I want to talk about with the rest of my time is not what is 
happening in the states, but the opportunity, Senator, that is 
before you. I really see three opportunities, which I've described in 
my written testimony but I want to speak about just one. It con- 
cerns students at risk, and I think the arena is the one you men- 
tioned, the rewriting of Chapter One. 

Let me give you the elements of Governor Kean's idea in this 
area. He says let's simply concentrate more Chapter One funds in 
schools with the greatest concentrations of low achieving, poor stu- 
dents. Then let's offer some performance grants to schools in that 
group that raise student achievement, and let's do everything we 
possibly can to make it happen, to make it possible for them to win 
those performance grants. 

I mean simplify regulation. I mean provide small start-up funds. 
But I think the engine that could drive this entire thing would be 
an educational leadership consortium. It would be a nationwide 
training effort. A joint venture between federal, state and local au- 
thorities. All the districts, all the schools striving for the perform- 
ance grants would be part of this leadership consortium. The pur- 
pose would be to train school leaders and school teachers in the 
strategies we know will work. The local school would help decide 
what training is needed. Many state, federal and local authorities 
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would help deliver the training. It would be practical. It would be 
as close to the school as possible. It could even be a state option. 
But States that choose to do this ought to be able to reallocate a 
small portion of the b \c grant as an award to schools that use 
this new knowledge to b* »ost achievement. 

There are several incentives in this. The training itself is one. 
High performing corporations in this country get to be that way be- 
cause th y invest in their people. And the fact of the matter is that 
many schools simply can't afford to do that. 

I think the probability of success is another incentive. We con- 
demn failing schools in this country, but we almost never offer a 
real lever for them to help themselves. But the big incentive is the 
connection between performance and additional financial support. 
Turning around a failing school is very, very difficult, but there are 
people who know how to do it; in fact many of them are here in 
this room. 

Why don't we help those people systematically apply improve- 
ment strategies? We invest in this country in renewing our indus- 
try. Why not invest in renewing the people who teach? It is not 
enough to favor education spending and to favor accountability, as 
if these are separate things. What counts is the link between the 
two. 

Now, this school leadership consortium is not in the committee 
draft on Chapter One. On behalf of Governor Kean, I urge you to 
be its champion. Let a few states show that this can be done. If 
that opfiortunity is presented to us, New Jersey will seize that op- 
portunity, and I am confident that others will, too. Thank you very 
much for this opportunity to address the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Mills follows:] 
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"Nothing is more powerful than positive reinforcement. 
Everybody uses it* But top performers, almost alone, 
use it extensively. * . They actively seek out and pursue 
endless excuses to give out rewards. " (1) 

Peters and Waterman wrote that about high performing business 
operations, but a similar talc could be told of high performing 
schools. it isn't hard to collect examples. in Paramus, Nov 
Jersey one day's visit revealed these: 

. Paramus High School has a program for high school students 
considered at risk of dropping out. Instead of being hidden 
in a remote facility, their classes meet in the district's 
showcase that houses administration, the adult center, and an 
art exhibit* They had been writing most of the morning, but 
the visitor found them working in the television studio. They 
were preparing to make a videotape from each of the scripts 
they had written, and they were using the district's new video 
equipment. 

The administrators talked at length about two particularly 
skilled teachers and then made them the main spokespersons for 
the program, and gave them all the credit for the program's 
evident success. Everyone deferred to the teachers and their 
explanation. 

• One student who had been in academic difficulty had recently 
revealed an unexpected artistic gift* The school arranged for 
art instruction and exhibited one of his paintings i.i a 
professional manner. 



What was going on there? The visitor had simply been invited to 
see a good school in operation* No one said "Here is our 
incentive program*" They probably weren't really aware that they 
had one* But incentives and rewards seemed part of everything 
they did. In both open and subtle ways, the teachers and 
students were being told that their work is noticed and valued. 
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They were being entrusted vich important tasks. They were being 
told that results, and not just effort, matters. And they were 
given the time, equipment and flexibility to do the job. 

Incentives reflect the conviction that most people really want to 
do a good job, and they expect to be empowered to do it. Most of 
us want to be recognized appropriately for achievement. People 
who dream up incentives think that building commitment and 
tapping energy in others is important. And a lot of people 
watching the schools think they are right. 

The nation's governors have long argued the case for more 
incentives in education. In their Time for Results report, 
recommendation after recommendation stressed words such as 
encourage, reward anu recognize. (2) For example, the governors 
proposed incentives to reinvent the school for better 
performance. Reward school principals and schools that do a 
better job for che students, they said. Provide the technical 
advice needed t*> help other schools get that recognition. The 
governors proposed a really significant incentive, given today's 
highly structured education system, when they offered to trade 
less regulation for more performance. 

In A nation Prepared the members of the Carnegie Forum Task 
Force on Teaching as a Profession were particularly drawn to 
incentives. (3) Their starting point was the idea that Americans 
must be fundamentally better educated than they are today or 
acquiesce to a lower standard of living. They saw that only by 
making teaching more attractive and effective could we achieve 
that. 

One can read virtually the entire Carnegie Forum report as a 
structure of related incentives. For example, the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards will give teachers an 
opportunity to demonstrate knowledge and capacity on a par with 
other professions. The recommendations on recruiting minorities 
to teaching are* a system of incentives. The recommendations on 
teacher salary would reward teachers in part for what the 
children in their care actually J~arn. 

A Louis Harris Survey on the reaction to the Carnegie Forum 
recommendations revealed that 93 percent of the public and an 
identical proportion of the nation's senior business leaders 
favored creating incentives "to focus the schools' entire 
energies on improving student performance. " (4) 

The common theme is, of course, performance. How do we measure 
it fairly in schools, and how do we boost it, especially for 
children in greatest need? The search for incentives results 
from these troubling questions and the recognition that free 
societies quickly reach the limits of what they can accomplish by 
directive and standardization. 
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This testimony describes some recent state experiences with 
incentives in education and then presents three suggestions for 
federal action. 

The state experience with incentives 

The states have had long experience with incentives. Governor 
Kean's New Jersey Design for Educational Excellence includes 
these incentives: (5) 

Increased starting salary for teachers to $18,500 to attract 
qualified teachers. 

. The Governor's Teaching Scholars Program provides scholarship 
loans of up to $7,500 per year to prospective teachers. The 
loans will be forgiven to students who complete a specified 
period of teaching in the state's schools. 

The Governor's Award for Outstanding Teaching provides a 
$1,000 grant to the teachers selected locally to meet 
standards of excellence. The teachers select and oversee the 
use of the grant for some educational purpose. Over 2,800 
teachers have received these Awards and taken part in a day 
long convocation with Governor Kean. 

. Teacher Grants of $15,000 each to teachers who develop 
effective classroom strategies. 

. The Basic Skills Improvement Program will reward school 
districts that increase the number of students meeting state 
ba?ic skills standards. Those districts will receive 
additional state aid to enrich their basic skills programs. 

. 10,000 Jobs for 10,000 Graduates will offer jobs to high 
school students who pass the state graduation test and 
complete employability skills courses. 

State Monitoring relieves school districts of state 
inspections and considerable reporting requirements for five 
years if they meet rigorous performance standards. 

. The Cooperative Schools Project involves 9 districts in which 
unions, boards, teachers and administrators have agreed to 
jointly examine problems in the organizational climate of the 
school and resolve those problems together. The project is 
designed to encourage alternatives to the combative 
environment that characterizes too many schools. 



Other states have their own versions of these and other incentive 
systems. (6) Two other ideas, parental choice and teacher 
incentive pay, are usually topics that stand alone if only 
because of the controversy they engender, but they are well 
developed incentive systems that deserve mention here. 
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Choice systems create powerful incentives for school 
administrators, parents, teachers and students. They can reshape 
virtually every element of the school. Because the incentives 
are so powerful, choice marshals strong arguments on both sides. 
But the idea has deep roots in both desegregation and school 
quality movements. Experience is accumulating fast and 

Massachusetts is clearly a leader. (7) 

With all the controversy , a few things seem undeniable. Choice 
offers no guarantee of quality. But virtually all observers note 
that schools have to change. Choice systems offer proven ways to 
accomplish this change under certain conditions. But three 
factors of the current school reform movement make choice 
especially interesting. As teaching becomes more of a 
profession, as we create more sophisticated measures of how well 
schools perform, and as the public becomes more sophisticated 
about the goals of education, state and local authorities will 
find themselves offering more and more choice options. As that 
happens, we will all be glad of the Massachusetts leadership in 
this area. 

Teacher performance pay also has a long history. A recent 
proponent is Iowa which this year committed nearly $100 million 
to a three-part program to raise starting salaries , provide a 
general increase in all teacher salaries, and a performance based 
pay system. Governor Branstad's plan enables local school 
committees to devise a performance pay system but each school 
district receives a share of the state performance pay funds only 
after a state commission reviews and approves the local plan. 

There are strong views on both sides of the performance pay idea, 
too. Opponents distrust administrators' judgements, cite 
inadequate performance appraisals and poor understanding of what 
motivates teachers. Supporters counter with the hard tc answer 
arguments that money motivates, and that teachers, like all 
workers, differ in what they do and how well they do it. (8) 

Interest in performance pay remains high for many of the same 
reasons that keep choice systems alive: the obvious need to 
improve the way schools work, the growing potential to make 
teaching a true profession, and the gradual appearance of better 
ways to measure school performance. And again, a few things seem 
clear among the conflicting arguments: Collaborative designs 
work better than imposed systems. Listening to what teachers 
think is essential. 



What are the opportunities for federal incentives? - early 
1987, the national Governors* Association summarized the 
governors* experience with school reform in a set of policy 
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statements intended to assist the Congress as it began work on 
reauthorization of Chapter 1. In that statement of principles 
was this: 

"Help us reward performance. Governors want to provide 
incentives to schools and districts that increase 
student achievement. Provide federal funds for this 
purpose too... "(9) 

Here are three incentives that merit federal support. one 
concerns students at risk, the second supports teaching as a 
profession and a third addresses performance of the entire 
education system. 



1. Rewriting Chapter 1 for Performance 

Congressional renewal of Chapter 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Improvement Act presents a major opportunity 
to devise incentives for better schools. Governor Torn Kean of 
New Jersey proposed such incentives last May in testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Arts, Education and the 
Humanities. (10) Governor Kean's proposal was part of an appeal 
to gradually concentrate Chapter 1 funds over a period of some 
years into schools with the greatest concentrations of low 
achieving, poor students. 

The Kean proposal would offer districts in the greatest need an 
opportunity to win large performance grants when they improved 
student achievement. And it would do everything possible to help 
those local districts achieve those results. For example, the 
proposal calls for schoolwide improvement plans, continuous 
training of professional staff, small start-up grants and state 
monitoring of results. States would administer sanctions for 
grossly ineffective school programs. The entire focus would be 
on local responsibility. The additional funds - the performance 
grants - would flow only to those schools that improved student 
performance. 

The training feature of the Kean proposal bears special mention. 
Governor Kean called for a joint venture between state, local and 
federal leaders to establish a nationwide training network. It 
would be called a School Leadership Consortium, and all districts 
taking part in the concentration program would become part of the 
Consortium. The Consortium's purpose would be to train school 
leaders and teachers in strategies likely to improve student 
achievement. 

Scate, federal and local leaders would collaborate to develop the 
training urogram. Assessments of local training needs, jointly 
conducted by the state and local authorities, would precede the 
training to make sure that content would be really useful in a 
particular school. The Consortium would offer training for 
superintendents, board members, administrators and teachers. 
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Training would be continuous as the schools developed their 
improvement plans and put them in place. If the school raised 
student achievement and received a performance grant, the 
training would intensify to enable teachers and administrators to 
make the most effective use of these new funds* 

The incentives associated with the Consortium would appear in 
several forms. The training itself would be an incentive for 
many. Experienced teachers often note that they have very few 
opportunities for professional renewal. The performance grant 
would be a major incentive to the entire district. And finally, 
consider the situation of a school board and administration with 
extra time, fewer regulations, lots of training that still could 
not deliver the funds to their distri.it. It may be that in some 
communities, people can look the other way when children drop out 
or even graduate without skills. But everyone will notice when 
the funds don't arrive, and they will ask why. This certainty 
will also be an incentive. 

This nationwide network would reach perhaps 300 of the schools 
whose students were in the greatest need of help. It would cost 
approximately $15 million. 



2. Professional Standards as Incentives 

The National Board of Professional Teaching Standards emerged 
last May. In the months since, the original board has searched 
for the members to complete its full compliment under the 
bylaws. Two thirds of the members will be teachers, including 
state, federal and local leaders of the unions, the subject area 
associations and other distinguished teachers. The other members 
are elected officials, including Governor Kean, business leaders 
and other citizens who share the belief that teaching must become 
in fact a profession. 

Although it was established only months ago, the Board is already 
one year into an exacting research agenda that will enable it to 
define a set of professional certificates and a way to assess 
whether candidates meet the nationwide standards. 

Four or five years will pass before the Board can complete the 
initial stage of its design work and offer certificates. But 
shortly thereafter, the certificates will become a mark of 
distinction. Teacher educators will make sure that their 
graduates have the foundation needed to eventually earn the 
certificate. Programs that cannot demonstrate this will wither. 
Many school boards will cite the proportion of their teachers who 
are certified and will vigorously recruit such teachers. 
Administrators will have to redesign the way schools work if they 
hope to keep such teachers. Teachers will* have at hand a means 
to build their professional stature without having to leave the 
teaching profession to do it. For all these reasons, the 
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National Board for Professional Teaching standards will provide a 
powerful set of incentives* 

The development costs will be high over the next five years, and 
are expected to total $50 million* A one time federal grant to 
underwrite a significant portion of this cost would be a sound 
investment. 



3* Reliable Performance Data as an incentive 

In short order, the nation has gone from governors asserting it's 
Time for Results to a discussion of just what results we want 
and need. Several recent studies including those by E.D. Hirsch, 
the National Assessment for Educational Progress, and Chester 
Finn and Dianne Ravitch have probed whac young Americans should 
know but do not. 

So many observers of the American school call for more 
professional autonomy, less top down regulation, more creativity, 
and it is an attractive vision. But we cannot heed the call 
without better measures of results. Without comprehensive, 
reliable measures we cannot know when it's working without 
watching closely* And when things go wrong, we must rely too 
heavily on guesswork and direct intervention to take corrective 
actions* 

Recent experience with the Now Jersey High School Proficiency 
Test offers an illustration of the potential of a good set of 
performance data* The test in mathematics, reading and writing 
must be passed for graduation* Schools that do not enable their 
students to perform to certain levels will not achieve state 
certification, and that invites many undesirable interactions 
with state authorities. Each year, parents, students, teachers 
and administrators receive detailed information about test 
results* The New Jersey Department of Education offers 5 
Institutes to teachers and administrators to provide very 
detailed analysis of specific skills and even test items that 
students niss. Participants leave with corrective strategies 
that they developed themselves. As a result, districts have 
examined their curricula, adjusted schedules and worked hard to 
improve student achievement. The students delivered this year; 
test scores rose dramatically* 

There are many new studies of education performance indicators 
now in progress, and some of them are supported by the fedei:-:! 
government* The proposal to expand the National Assessment or 
Educational Progress to permit state comparisons and measurement 
of more sophisticated skills would cost $26 million. That also 
would be a good investment* 
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A Final Word 

Educators rely on long tradition when they parse out different 
roles for local, state and federal authorities* But the search 
for incentives can largely ignore such boundaries. American 
education simply needs far more incentives for performance than 
it has now. The schools must get better than they aire. There 
will be no final list of incentives for all to adopt. As Peters 
and Waterman suggested, the search for incentives must be 
continuous. We need a new attitude on the part of people at all 
levels, an attitude of watchfulness for the opportunities at 
hand, a predisposition to be inventive and to act. 

The three federal opportunities - the Chapter 1 Reauthorization, 
the creation of the National Board and the expansion of the 
National Assessment - have these Common elements. They are 
opportunities to link dollars to performance and to unleash the 
talents and energies of countless Americans who are committed to 
better education. They represent the best kind of investment. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. I have questions, but I 
think we will hear from the whole panel first 

Mr. Keppel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm glad that I follow 
Rick Mills, because he has already made the point that I wanted to 
mflke, but he didn't make it directly. My point is that 25 years ago, 
which is when I first came before your committee, there were two 
major differences: one, the governors, the state political leaders, 
the state educators want to do something. That was not as clear to 
me 25 years ago as it is now. It's been true for 10 or 15 years that 
the leadership of the United States, by and large in the states, 
want education reform. And I think what Rick has just said, sir, 
tends to make that case. 

Second, compared to 25 years ago, we didn't have then any evi- 
dence that was dependable about how much students were learn- 
ing. Indeed, Senator Robert Kennedy helped very much get that 
going years ago. We now are well down the road, as Mr. Finn just 
pointed out, to getting data: data over time showing trend lines of 
different ages of students and different subjects, science and math 
and so forth. From these facts I draw the following four conclu- 
sions: 

The first is that all the data shows, in particular, data of the last 
ten years, that while there has been improvements in student 
learning from the 9-year-old to 13-year-old, there has not been in 
the 17-year-olds particularly in the math and science. 

To me this leads to shifting incentives in Title One— I'm sorry, 
Chapter One— Title One, to include the high school, I believe you 
are already going to do that. 

Second, we know some schools in some parts of the nation within 
states are doing very badly. Please note, I am not saying the 
system, I'm saying the schools. We can now get to the point where 
we can make comparisons of schools but, above all, by this method 
of national assessments, NAEP, we can get information over time 
on progress or decline in individual schools. 

It seems to me the incentives should be used to encourage the 
states to move into planning systems to take over failing schools, 
and I urge the committee to consult the chief state school officers 
to get detailed programs on whic'i the Senate decision might be 
based. 

Third, there is a lot of talk about school teachers, Senator, but 
nobody is actively recruiting minority teachers for the next decade, 
f and I believe that, too, can be a source of an incentive program. 

And finally, I was delighted to hear Chester Finn refer to com- 
petitive—competition as a motive for school improvement. In fact, I 
was glad to discover that the present administration has discovered 
i Title One after a little while. We don't have a level playing field 

now. The decision by the states get comparative data out of NAEP 
will now in due course move down to the schools the usual way. 
That will provide a basis for a fair competitive reporting system, 
which we don't have now. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Keppel follows:] 
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Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resource 
Boston, Massachusetts 
October 5, 1987 

Testimony of Francis Keppel 
Senior Lecturer on Education, Harvard University 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1962-1966 

My suggestions for the Committee's consideration grow out 
of my estimate of key national developments effecting American 
education on which the Committee might rely in building 
incentives for improved performance, it is almost a quarter 
century since I first had the privilege of testifying before your 
Committee as President Kennedy's Commissioner of Education, and I 
hope that you will allow me to use those years as the context of 
this testimony. 

(1) It is now clear that federal incentives that focus 
attention on national problems improve school performance. The 
best evidence is ths result of the original Title 1 of the ESEA 
of 1965 for disadvantaged children and the program for 
handicapped children. Neither of these programs existed a 
quarter century ago. Host . the present Chapter 1 funds are 
focused on elemctnt&ry schools and National Association of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) data shows that t upil performance is 
improving, perhaps because of th* uon*y, bu** <*lso probably 
because the program itself w«.s the incentive that brought local 
attention to a nat* nal problem. 
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I suggest that the Committee may conclude from this 
experience that one can not expect quick results, that there is 
no best way for all schools to see the best results, and that 
therefore, local flexibility be rewarded. But most important 
today, the national problem, also shown by NAEP data, has shifted 
to the high school level, and to near crisis situations in some 
cities. I therefore urge that Chapter 1 be expanded to put the 
focus and the incentives on the high school in the disadvantaged 
areas of the cities, and attach to the legislation specific 
incentive programs for students with particular needs: drop outs, 
teenage parents, in this connection I attach some specific 
suggestions on programs that might be encouraged. 

(2) Compared, to the early 1960*3, the Governors of the 
states, the state legislatures and economic leaders in the states 
are far more concerned with the need for better school 
performance. The development is not transitory: it has been 
going on for a decade and a half, and is politically bi-partisan. 
Where once the problem was to get the states' attention to school 
problems, the opportunity today is to use incentives to help the 
states to reach their goals. This suggests that federal 
incentives can now be used to help states achieve their goala, 
and that the use of state plans as a mechanism, which did not 
seem to me particularly successful twenty-five years ago, may 
work now. 

Two opportunities that might benefit from federal incentives 
and awards result from recent actions by Governors and chief 
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state school officers. .The first is the Governors' concern with 
city schools that would appear to be in very serious trouble. 
The words "bankruptcy" and "disaster" are sometimes used, and not 
without reason. Pupils do not seem to be either learning or 
behaving, teacher morale has eroded, public support is hard to 
find, but there is no lack of political blame. As the Committee 
knows the Governors in effect proposed a mechanism that might be 
compared to bankruptcy. Drastic changes in management would be 
involved. And, as has been shown recently in New Jersey, there 
are political difficulties. The issue, of course, is that 
everyone seems to be punished — pupils, teacher, administrators, 
pollcv makers — even if perhaps unfairly, and there seems to be 
no way to reward improvement. 

In this connection, the Committee may wish to explore a 
model for state legislation being explored by the Chief state 
School officers, which would identify particular schools, nat 
school districts, whic»* on the basis of achievement test scores 
are showing low and declining scores by pupils, and which suffer 
from poverty, high drop out rates. If identified, each school 
would be required to propose a method to get out of its troubles, 
a plan which I hope would require teacher participation at all 
stages. The goal would be to reduce the percentage of children 
found to be "at risk" in the school by 5\ annually. If d£ter the 
first few years this goal was not met, a variety of remedial 
steps would be authorized, ranging from parental right to move to 
another school to formal administrative reviews and action at 
higher levels. The value of these ideas, as I see it, is to put 
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the school, not the district, at the center of change; to make 
teachers central to planned change; to Increase rewards where 
possible rather than rely on punishment. 

The Committee may wish to inquire in detail as to these 
ideas from David Hornbeck, the Chairman of the Chief State School 
Officers* It may be that the Federal Government could devise a 
program of incentives that would help the states to grapple with 
the crisis of education in many cities by providing dollar 
incentives to schools, identified by the states as in serious 
trouble, to work their way out of trouble* Presumably, such a 
program should be a matching program with the states and should 
be limited to only those schools where pupils and teachers are at 
the gravest learning and social risk* Something cleaxly needs to 
be done, for the problem is jetting worse* It is a national 
problem, but one that has to be managed by state government* And 
state governments evidently want to do something* 

(3) State governments nave also begun to take on the 
problem of teacher numbers and teacher quality, as a part of the 
general issue of school reform* These problems, of course, were 
high on the list of worries a quarter of a century ago, but it 
was hard to find a N handle N * The creation since then of Chapter 
1 schools and the creation of a system of student financial aid, 
and especially Pell Grants and work study programs, seem to roe to 
provide the structure that is needed for the federal government 
to provide incentives to state programs to dial with the most 
serious national Issues of recruitment and training of teachers* 
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There Is some current dispute about the existence and 
possible severity of an overall "teaching shortage" In the coming 
decades. But there Is little dispute about the probable shortage 
of certain types of teachers, especially minority teachers and 
teachers of science and mathematics. The Carnegie Report on 
Teachers for the 21st Century estimates the need for the 
recruitment and preparation of 50,000 minority teachers annually 
"to seek a rough equivalence" among new teachers for the minority 
25 percent of the elementary and secondary school population. 
There Is little evidence that present programs of recruitment by 
higher education will meet the need — In fact, there is cause 
for national alarm, particularly {or the teachers in city schools 
in the 1990*3. 

It seems reasonable to hope that communities with high 
proportions of disadvantaged and minority students — that is, 
these very cities — will have a special Interest in establishing 
programs within their schools to identify promising future 
teachers, to counsel with them, to provide financial support for 
their post-secondary education, and guarantee in advar se their 
employment as teachers in their community. But community 
Interns* will have to be helped with incentives at state and 
federal level. 

The national need Is clearly established, and deserves a 
national program based on state planning and management. The 
basic source of supply of teachers and teachers-aides Is within 
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the schools, and the greatest need will be In Chapter 1 schools. 
The Committee nvny therefore wish to encourage Chapter 1 high 
schools by incentives and awards to select students with high 
qualifications and promise as future teachers and teacher-aides 
for elementary and secondary schools/ and in the case of 
secondary schools with priority €or teachers of science and 
mathematics; to counsel them, in cooperation with institutions of 
higher education to promote scholarship support, over above 
existing programs of financial aid, for post-secondary education 
in preparation for teaching, and to guarantee a teaching position 
in the city's own Chapter 1 schools if the post-secondary program 
is successfully completed. 

A special appropriation might be authorized on a matching 
basis with states in the first year for state and district 
planning, and scholarships for college education in later years 
with special priorities for counseling and practice teaching 
throughout the program. 

(4) The idea of using competition as a motive for improved 
performance has had a mixed record in public education. 1 can 
recall discussing the issue with the Congress a quarter century 
ago, favoring the conscious use of the competitive motive to 
encourage schools (not students) to do better. If the federal 
government was neither willing nor financially able to manage 
huge programs leading to better performance, then it might have 
to rely on encouraging competition to get motion in the desired 
direction. Yet while competition was accepted in economic life 
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and athletics it did not set well with educators. A variety of 
proposals since then, and especially the idea of providing 
vouchers to parents to encourage freer choice and competition, 
have caused rcuch disagreement and constitutional concern. But 
recent developments in the states have emphasized both 
competition and accountability, and the climate of thought seems 
to me to have changed since the middle 1960s. 

Two specific developments suggest the possibility of a 
federal incentive and award program. The first is the 
development of the sample system of assessing student performance 
(NAEP), and the collection of comparable data over more than a 
decade and a half. This Is now widely accepted as dependable 
data on national performance, which it was not a quarter century 
ago, and Governor Alexander's recent report on NAEP is evidence 
to this point. And enough data has been assembled to show trend 
lines oyer time- This method of assessing results of schooling 
avoids the dangers of "teaching for the test", for the samples 
are very small. Yet it can clearly show weakness in student 
learning: see the data on high schools in my first suggestion. 

The Chief state School officers in 1986 voted to recommend 
that Siaifi. data of the NAEP type be collected and made public — 
a remarkable and landmark decision, which in my mind will lead in 
due course to the publication of data school by school on student 
learning as well as on drop out rates, finances, salaries and 
other important data. May I emphasize the words "in due course". 
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Background statement for gfigflnd rh ^ ae Agaflfimlfia 

For many young people, dropping out of school is one more 
st ei > in a downward spiral that sets them apart from successful 
peerr. n-p outs have higher unemployment rates than graduates 
and when employed, are likely to earn less. They are also more 
apt to be dependent upon social support systems. And while these 
personal costs are great, so are society's projected economic 
costs. Based on research conducted in 1972, the nation loses 
approximately $77 billion annually in welfare and unemployment 
costs and in lost tax revenues. 

But there is evidence that many drop outs regret their 
decision and, if given the opportunity, would return to complete 
their education and receive further employment training. For 
example, the number of GEDs awarded from 1967 to 1985 almost 
tripled and approximately one-third of these were earned by 
individuals 17-19 years old. And data from the High School 
fifiyjiM survey tells us that approximately 50% of high school 
sophomores who dropped out soon second guessed this decision. 

The Committee may wish to consider incentives to encourage 
local educational agencies to establish "Second Change Academies" 
to provide academic, employment and social service opportunities 
for students, age 16-21, who have dropped out of school. These 
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opportunities may include but not be limited to: intensive 
remediation in basic skills and development of higher ~^rter 
thinking skills; individualized Earning programs that may make 
use of mastery-learning, computer-aided instruction, and 
experiential learning; opportunities for paid employment while 
attending the Academy; guaranteed full-time employment upon 
graduation; job banks and employment referral systems; employment 
and personal counseling; day care facilities and parenting 
information for participants with young children; housing and 
medical referral assistance; opportunities for developing mentor 
relationships with community and business representatives. Such 
Academies might operate year round during weekend and evening 
hours as well as during the business day and will offer options 
for GED or regular high school diplomas. 
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ATTACHMENT R 



Programs for T^nag ed Mothers 



The magnitude and epidemic proportions of teenaged 
pregnancies and births have been well documented, children 
continue to have children, joining the ranks of what some see as 
the most discriminated against group in our society in terms of 
educational and employment opportunities. 

National statistics show that approximately 24% of all female 
drop outs leave school due to pregnancy, but othe„ research 
indicates that this figure may be closed to 50%. They are also 
less apt to return to school and complete their education, only 
55% of 18 and 19 year old mothers in 1982 had completed high 
school. Teen mothers are wore likely to be single parents mired 
in poverty and dependent upon wel-are and other social services 
foi their own and their children's survival, children of 
teenaged parents share the excessive burdens of poverty. There 
is greater likelihood that cognitive development and later school 
performance will be deficient. 

But some argue that maternal education and opportunity for 
academic and vocational advancement can have a positive impact on 
the lives of both teenaged parents anrt their offspring. To 
promote such opportunities, the Committee may wish the provide 
incentives to provide chapter I schools with educational 
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activities that will lead to the regular diploma or GBD; 
employment training and employment opportunities; child rearing 
courses, and counseling services for teenaged parents, aged 16-19 
who have not completed secondary school; to also provide day care 
and early childhood activities for their children during the time 
that parents partake of these services, activities and 
opportunities . 
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The Chairman. Dorothy Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. Thank you, Senator. I'm very happy to be here 
S T Ini ? f ls o g^d I am the third speaker, there are a lot of 
things I don t have to say because they have been said. I would like 
to talk for a minute about one: the importance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment giving the right kind of leadership. I agree, I am very 
happy they finally discovered Title One. (It will always be Title 
Une to me, 1 m sorry.) 

The Chairman. I understand. 

Mrs. Jones I hope that the Congress and the administration will 
recognize that there is a role for the federal government to play in 
the partnership that must include all of us. Excellence in education 
has been determined to be a national priority, and it has got to be 
backed up; not with 2 million, because when you spread that out, it 
is not enough to do any good over enough of an area to make the 
kind of difference that must be made. 

Children are only in school a certain numbers of years. We can't 
wait until we gradually increase the appropriations. I know there 
are priorities, but I thuk education is a lower priority now than it 
should be in terms not only of the social needs, but as I said in my 
written testimony, of national defense needs. We don't iust need 
weaponry and strategy. We need human beings; and we need 
human beings who are educated and can exercise judgment; who 
have the skills that are necessary. 

I won't go into a long story I told in the testimony about having 
™n„V n £ Se ™ C % ln Wo ^ld War II and processed God knows how 
many discharges of able-bodied young men who simply couldn't 
learn enough to be good soldiers because they hadn't had the 
proper education. e 

We don't need the federal government to tell us in detail what to 
do. I think as previous speakers have said that we know enough 
about what to do; wj need the supports, we need the research, we 
need the incentive programs, and they are not always just money 
Ihey cost money, but just money is not an effective incentive. 

We need to enable people. We need to have sufficient flexibility, 
lc be honest with you, I don't see that juggling Chapter Two 
money is going to help that much. When we had reconsolidation of 
funding, all of us lost a great deal that we had had in categorical 
funds and m most places do a pretty good job in. I think we have 
to look at the importance of our nation as a whole; at good educa- 
tion m general. 6 

Specifically on choice— which is a very important incentive— I 
hope that as people start talking about choice, we will use the term 
we use in Cambridge, which is "controlled choice." "Free choice" is 
what got school district after school district across this nation into 
court because people don't always choose what is best in the long 
run. Choice m Cambridge is controlled both for space availability 
and for racial balance, and it works. It works because we put in a 
lot of time and energy helping the community understand the edu- 
cational importance of an integrated education; and because we 
have backed it up with a great deal of staff development, which is 
another incentive in our recruiting and maintaining a good staff 

We have a reputation for giving people an opportunity to do a lot 
of things that are important to individual teachers and that work 
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well for students. I didn't see what time I started, so I don't know 
how much time I have left. 
The Chairman. Keep going. 

Mrs. Jones. I think it k very important to remember that most 
people in education want desperately to do a good job. In general, 
people lack the kind of support that develops self-respect; and 
people need to understand that what they are doing is perceived as 
important, and that when they need help, it's there. That's what 
we try to do in Cambridge with the limited resources we have. We 
utilize what we get from the state. (I think Massachusetts does 
more than any other state, as well, in terms of supporting educa- 
tion. New Jersey comes close but doesn't quite make it.) 

There is need for incentives for more states to do more, but the 
federal government has to carry a share. So does the private sector. 
We have, in Cambridge, a partnership that is remarkable, with 
universities and businesses, banks and insurance companies and 
the school system, working with students and teachers and the ad- 
ministration; giving people a sense of pride in what they are doing, 
and tying the schcd system into the community v/here it belongs. 
That's all the time I have, so I'd better stop. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Jones follows:] 
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I am pleased to have this opportunity to share my thinking and 
that of others in Cambridge with you. First, I should like to 
tell you what we believe to be the incentives for the federal 
government to assume more of the responsibility for this and 
other educational initiatives than it has during the eighties. 

Discounting the impact of sex and race discrimination (and, I 
must admit, it takes a good deal of imagination for a black woman 
to do so) , education may be the single most important factor con- 
tributing to an individual's success. Without the proper educa- 
tion, it is difficult, if not impossible, to get and hold a job 
with any kind of future. Without that kind of job, it is very 
difficult to have a decent place to live, to provide for a family 
(including educating the children) , to enjoy leisure activities. 

Lack of a good education is a personal tragedy for the indivi- 
dual, but the problem is not merely an individual one; nor is it 
merely of local concern. It is a handicap to our nation. It is 
expensive to support the far' lies of those without training who 
cannot do so themselves. It costs more to tr*in such persons as 
adults than it wo«\d have cost to educate them as children. It 
costs even more to incarcerate those who, unable to earn an 
honest lining, turn to crime. I have seen figures indicating it 
would be cheaper to send them to Harvard! Further, those who 
will be retiring in the next fifteen or twenty years should 
realize that it will, by then, take the contributions of three 
employed individuals to support each person's social security 
income. If we don't succeed in educating the children now in 
school, they won't be making those contributions then. 

In addition, we should not forget that all our military stra- 
tegies and sophisticated weaponry still depend on the people who 
back them up. I don't now what the figures would be if we were 
required to mobilize and augment our armed forces today, but I 
still recall vividly what I observed in 1944. A young WAC, 
trained in military administration, I was stationed at Fort 
Jackson, SC.; and for a few months processed and recorded hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of discharges "for the convenience of the 
government. " The vast majority of these discharges were not for 
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physical disability or disciplinary reasons. These were able- 
bodied men — many of them eager volunteers — who were labeled 
"inept" because, even after the army had spent as much time as it 
could afford in intensive literacy training, they were were 
functionally illiterate. They were unable to comprehend written 
orders, or identify signs such as "Danger; Mine Field," making 
them dangerous to themselves and their comrades in the field. 
Who knows what lost battles might have been won; what casualties 
might have been avoided; by how much the war might have been 
shortened if we had had the services of all the men who were 
simply too uneducated to serve? And that was in a simpler time, 
before automation, cybernation, advanced computers and nuclear 
technology. 

Education is not just a social need, it is vital to our national 
defense. Municipalities and stales must do their share, and so 
must the federal government, to help those of us who are trying 
to educate the nation's children. This administration has 
announced thai excellence in education is a national priority. 
That is a first step; the next is commitment of sufficient 
resources. 

We are fortunate in the Cambridge school system, our city and 
state recognize an£ carry out their responsibility toward public 
education. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been a pioneer 
in requiring action and providing both fiscal and technical 
assistance to its school systems in the areas of school desegre- 
gation; the education of children whose first language is not 
English; the education of children with special needs; sex 
equity; and incentives, supports and rewards for school 
districts, parents and educators working toward school 
improvement. 

The citizens of Cambridge have traditionally taken pride in their 
public schools and have been willing to support them. The Propo- 
sition 2 1/2 referendum, defeated in Cambridge but passed by the 
rest of the state, puts a cap on th* amount that can be collected 
in local revenues, making it more difficult to increase the 
amount for schools from the general fund. Last year, the school 
system received $31,d63,015 from local taxes and other local 
revenues, plus $19,923,140 in general state aid and $475,000 from 
federal revenue sharing funds. There is no longer any federal 
revenue sharing money, so we lose the equivalent of the salaries 
and fringe benefits for 15 experienced teachers. 

In 1981, the Cambridge school system implemented the final phase 
of its desegregation plan, a unique controlled choice plan, now a 
national model, that eliminates local attendance zones, requires 
parents to indicate their choices of elementary schools and 
special programs, then assigns children based on parental prefer- 
ence, controlling fji space and racial balance. All secondary 
students attend Cambridge Rindge & Latin School (CRLS) , our one* 
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comprehensive high school. While our methodology may be unioue, 
the concepts behind our efforts are at least a hundred and fifty 
years old. The very first public schools, established in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, were not very "public." They were not 
tree, and black, Native American and poor white children rarely 
had the opportunity of attending them. Even though the schools 
evolved into a more democratic system, we still had official 
colored schools" and "Irish schools" when Horace Mann left the 
state senate presidency to become executive to the first Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. 

Mann dreamed of the "common school" where children of all classes 
and elements of society would be educated together, that: 

• • • the affinities of a common nature 
should unite them together so as to give 
the advantages of pre-occupancy and a 
stable possession to fraternal feelings, 
against Uie alienating competitions of 
later life. 

Our goal, in Cambridge, is a modern version of Mann's vision. By 
all the usual measures of successful desegregation, of which I 
will cite only three, our plan is working. First , we were able to 
implement it without any violence or disruptloiTof education. 
Second, despite our grandratharing all children in place except 
those whose schools were closed or merged in 1980-81, it took 
only three years to achieve our first goal: no racially identi- 
fiable schools. We are close to achieving the ultimate goal of 
having all schools, grades and special programs (except, of 
course, special needs and bilingual classes) reflect, within 5% 
the overall minority /majority percentage system-wide. Third, our 
schools continue _j be popular with all elements of the~5ommu- 
nity. There are more non-public than public elementary schools 
in the city. The private and parochial schoolp enroll students 
from surrounding areas, as well as from Cambridge, m 1978, 78% 
of all elementary age children resident in the city were 
attending the public schools. After a very small white flight 
S^i u u 76 " °f desegregation, that percentage has increased 
22f stabilized in the last few years at between 87% and 

88 % . 

The involvement of parents in choosing their child's school is 
only a beginning. Every elementary school has at least a .wenty 
hour a week paid parent worker, most of them funded under our 
state desegregation grant and reporting to the citywide parent 
coordinator on the desegregation staff. Their tasks include 
helping parents with school choices by giving information about 
their school and conducting tours of it; publishing a regular 
newletter to all parents in the school; organizing an annual 
orientation for new parents; being available to parents vho need 
assistance dealing with the school or the system, putting them in 
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touch with the proper individual or department to handle a parti- 
cular problem; and, above all, encouraging ant expediting the 
participation of parents in the school's official parent organi- 
zation as well as in a variety of special committees: School 
Improvement Council, interview committees for new staff, curricu- 
lum committees, etc. Many administrators, teachers, and parents 
have requested that the parent workers become full time. The 
high school has asked for parent workers. There is, certainly, 
enough work to keep them busy full time, but the answer is always 
the same — we don't have the funds. 

Cambridge offers Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) programs 
for students whose first or dominant language is Spanish, 
Haitian creole, Mandarin & Cantoncs, Hindi & Gujarati, Korean and 
Vietnamese; as well as English as a Second Language (ESL) support 
services fo*: students of limited English ability who arc not 
accomodated in one of the TBE classes. A year ago, after more 
than a year of research and planning, we instituted an alterna- 
tive Spanish/English two-way immersion program at the Maynard 
School (grades k-4) . We recruited native Spanish "peaking and a 
racially diverse group of native English speaking kindergar- 
teners. The children were integrated in two classrooms, with two 
teachers, each of whom worked with each class for half a day. 
One teacher spoke only Spanish in the classroom, the other only 
English. At first, the students responded each in his/her native 
tongue, but ^.hey soon began to respond in whichever language the 
teacher was using. 

That first group is now in first grade, with two new teachers 
following the same procedures; a new kindergarten group began 
last month. Comparisons with control groups in the system arc 
encouraging. The Spanish-speaking children, while retaining and 
improving their Spanish, have made greater strides in English 
than a comparable group of children in a TBE kindergarten. The 
progr~*s of the English-speaking group is on a par with that of 
students in English -only kindergartens. Their grasp of Spanish 
is developing somewhat more slowly than the Spanish students' 
grasp of English. This is understandable, since the external 
environment of the school and the community reinforces English, 
rather than Spanish. The evaluation, in essence, indicates that 
all the children arc making progress, ant 1 that they arc 3omg at 
least as well as, and sometimes better thin they would hid they 
not been in this new program. We plan, ii the program continues 
to be as successful as ve have reason to bcltav* i u will, to add 
a grade a year until it covers grades K through 6. 

The two-way approach has a number of benefits. Research 
indicates that learning a second language early helps English 
speaking students, over time, do better in English, perhaps 
because they develop more awareness of language, per sc . The 
approach helps the Spanish speaking student develop a more posi- 
tive self-image. The message that child receives is nots "Forget 
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your native language, it is useless, and learn ours," It is, 
instead: Retain and improve your language, it has value that we 
respect, while you also learn to do well in ours." one need only 
to consult the personel department of any major corporation, or 
read the want ads in any major newspaper to realize the practical 
value, to everyone, of true bilinguaUsm. parents and school 
personnel have asked that we plan similar programs involving 

?o™£TT 8 ; w i e would 4 ke to ' lf we onl y had the source*. 

For each grade level, we need two teachers who are fully bilin- 
gual as well as certified in Early Childhood or Elementary 
Education; one full time bilingual teacher aide; age appropriate 
texts and other materials in both languages. 

USr5 f S^i?iiS n 7 in teac H*«19/learning styles, ranging from the 
very traditional approach familiar to most of us grandparents to 
lt~ r * V y ? es of ?5 en classroom programs. No two of our elemen- 
SELE ! ?£ e ider \ ticai in Philosophy, style, classroom 
climate, and the special programs available. Parents are urged 
to read the booklet that describes all the schools, and visit as 
many as possible before making choices. 

Many schools have one or more special needs classes; most have 
resource rooms with specialist teachers to give support services 
to students whose needs can be met without their being in a self- 
contained classroom. Teachers of "regular" classes are 
encouraged to allow special needs and bilingual students to be 
mainstreamed for part of the day with their "regular" students by 
offering them a smaller class size. This allows for the extra 
attention these students need without either overworking the 
teacher or neglecting the other students. We have, at the 
Fitzgerald School, a program foi pre-schoolers with special 
needs called "Special Start," 

Our conputer "School of the Future," housed in the Tobin School 
(along with a standard program, a Follow Through program and an 
Open Magnet program) was not designed to teach computer 
technology, but rather toTemonstrate the best uses of the com- 
puter as a tool in teaching all elementary curricula. The staff 
holds workshops for teachers from other schools, so we now have a 
cadre of teachers in every school who can help their colleagues 
integrate computers into their teaching. Thanks to resources 
provided by the Commonwealth, as well as the support of member 
corporations of the High Technology Council, we have some 
computers in every school, although not enough for every child to 
have the ideal amount of computer time, weekly, to help them 
prepare for the computer society of their future. 

??? d : !u 8 °' fi ? d * to Put computers into .the homes of 
families that can't afford to buy them. Most Cambridge families 
of sufficient moans tend already to have computers at home. 
Pernaps we could establish some sort of lending 3'brary of 
hardware and software, that would be an incent'vu, not only for 
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students to learn more about this valuable tool, but for also 
many of their parents. We wculd need not only the funds to 
purchase the equipment, but also to maintain it. 

For reasons of space, I will describe only one more of our 
special programs. The Robert F. Kennedy School in East Cambridge 
serves students in grades 5 through 8 (it is paired with the 
Maynard School where the AMIGOS program is located) . it has had 
many problems: absenteeism: some older students staying at home 
to take care of younger ones while parents were at work, some 
simply truanting; lack of parent involvement: many parents do not 
speak a great deal of English; many work long hours at low-paid 
factory jobs and lack the energy; they come from cultures in 
which they d ^ not, traditionally, visit the school unless 
notified that their children were in trouble; low achievement 
scores, with many parents unable to help their children at home. 

Severa: faculty members, working with the Coordinator of Dramatic 
Arts, wrote ^ proposal that was funded by the Massachusetts 
Council on Arts & Humanities, through the Cambridge Multicultural 
Arts Center, located a short distance from the school. The 
matching share was provided from our state desegregation grant 
and our federal Chapter II allocation. 

Starting in only a few classrooms, "Teaching and Learning Through 
the Arts" now, in its third year, encompasses almost the entire 
school. Experts in all fields of the graphic and performing arts 
are brought into the school to work with teachers and students, 
infusing their arts into all phases of the curriculum. Students, 
individually and in groups work on projects. Examples: a unit 
on Egypt resulted in colorful student-made life-size models of 
Egyptians. Another group constructed models of urban neighbor- 
hoods, their own or imaginary. The projects use paper, clay, 
cardboard and other simple materials. Student work is displayed 
in the lobby of the building where everyone can see it, and also 
at the Multicultural Arts Center. Plays and musicals are 
performed in the school auditorium and at the Center. 

This program is making a difference* It has sparked teachers, 
students and their parents. Some students now come to school 
regularly in order to keep up with their projects. Parents have 
begun to help, both at home and at school, with construction, 
costumes, etc. Teachers are stimulated as they learn from the 
artists. Parents, teachers and students from othr schools have 
seen some of the exhibits, and want to try the program 
themselves. If we had the resources, we coul<* replicate it. 

Our largest elementary school, the Harrington, servos a K-8 
population similar to that of the Kennedy. That staff, having, 
through inservice training developed a high degree of success in 
teaching language arts, has for the last couple of years been 
seeking, unsuccessfully, a source of funds to enable it to 
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develop a program in the languages of mathematics, science and 
technology. 

All the above programs are essentially student oriented, but they 
serve to assist and stimulate teachers, also. Similarly the 
three categories of programs we offer staff, by helping them work 
effectively, are of benefit to students. It is difficult to 
separate the impact. 

We are able, first of ail, to attracc and maintain a good staff 
because our salaries are competitive, with attractive working 
conditions, fringe benefits, preparation time, etc. Most 
teachers, however, are not in the field just for these items, as 
important at they are to survival. 

Some programs are system-oi-iented, based on the system's goals as 
enunciated in our Key Results process of goal-setting, action, 
evaluation, revision goals. A strong and well-managed Affirma- 
tive Action policy assures the stimulus of diversity within the 
staff as well as providing role models for many students who have 
never seen people wiU; whom they can identify in positions of 
authority, system-wide workshops on multiculturalism, paid for 
out of the general fund and state desegration money, help us 
capilize on the diversity of *taff and students. Multiculturalism 
is not some esoteric new subjtct, but an approach to teaching all 
curricula in a way that recognizes the contributions of all 
ethnic groups to our society; and that reflects in the materials 
selected for teaching, in the displays * the classroom, and in 
the attitudes of the teacher, the respect due to all elements in 
the society, especially as they are represented among the 
students. 

We have ten system-wide staff development Teachers, eight paid 
out of the desegregation grant: some special programs have their 
own staff developers. These are classroom teachers selected 
because of their expertise and their ability to communicate with 
their peers. Four days a week they are in schools: the orient 
new teachers; assist selected teachers in each school, 
individually and in groups, wi*h classroom management, multicul- 
turalism, and teaching technics. They work with the relevant 
curriculum coordinators, revising curriculum; they research new 
approaches to teaching and improved teaching materials. The 
results of these activities are then reflected in their work with 
classroom teachers. The staff development program is popular 
with teachers and administrators; it should be expanded to allow 
every access to these supports. 

Administrators and/or teacher teams have been able to participate in 
general- funded workshops on integrating the curriculum; Deming's 
management concepts; the Degrees of Reading Power program; 
dealing with substance Abuse with elementary students; etc. 
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The scale's Chapter 188 School Improvement Act provides for 
School Improvement Council that allows the administration, 
teachers and parents of a school to do joint planning on how to 
spend a per capita sum to which each school is entitled and that 
must be used for improvement in some fashion. The state-funded 
Comonwealth Inservice grants offer teachers up to $1000 to 
conduct activities they feel are important for their classes. 

Other incentives are designed to meet the needs of individual 
teachers and administrators. When we realized that the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act would net us considerably less 
support than we had previously received at catagorical grants, we 
established the Cambridge Demonstration Center. CADENCE surveys 
the interests and needs of~~Individual staffers; offers workshops 
and mini-course^ to meet those needs. Staff is also given the 
opportunity to teach any of these courses. CADENCE programs are 
shared with other school systems, at cost, and also with the non- 
public schools, as the law provides. 

Lesley College offers scholarships for graduate st'dy to our 
staff; the Harvard Graduate School of Education offers programs 
for school administrator through its Principals' Center, and 
Conant Fellowships that allow staff to take courses at teach at 
HGSE. Cambridge has three Conant Fellows this year. 

We have had a great deal of success in Cambridge, of which we are 
duly proud. (See enclosed Memorandum for a listing of recog- 
nition given our programs and staff thus fai in 1987.) Yet, we 
know there is still much to be done before we can say we have 
done it all. 

Twenty-two percent of our elementary students did not pass basic 
skills achievement tests in the last round. We need to identify 
those students and their areas of weakness, so plans for improve- 
ment can be devised. Nearly one-third of our most recent 
graduating class did not go on to further education. Are they 
truly prepared for jobs with a future, or will we find them 
behind the counter of our local fast food emporium? We don't 
know, and we need to find out. Once we know the facts, we have to 
act to meed the needs of those students still with us. 

The Cambridge Teachers' Association recently surveyed teachers 
and administrators about job satisfaction. Analysis of the 
results and a response by the Superintendent indicate that, while 
we are doing a better than average job, a number of new 
initiatives involving teachers, administrators and parents would 
be desirable. 

The Blt,u.. faculty recently released a thoughtful and inciteful 
analysij of the problems *aced by minority students at the 
secondary level. Ue need to improve guidance; develop methods of 
interesting students in becoming really involved in their own 
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»?^ a ni° n and in ^ he life of the school; find ways — at the 
elementary as well as the secondary level -- to encouraae all 
tletVltt' '!* es P ec i all y «inoriti.S, to select mire demlndinj 
Ijtlons for them. Pr ° 9ramS th3t Wil1 1Sad t0 bett " ca ""r 

We need to conduct the research that will lead to some solutions 

r 2 0U % pr ?"S B in bili "9«al education. We have fnumblr 
of older non-English-speaking students — upper elementary Md 

the?r n^- 396 /" wh ° COme to us with little" no schSoUna in 
their native languages. They are usually from poor familiL- 
come from areas where schools were expensive? or^ffSere 'was 
none close enough to them, we cannot put a 14-year-old in with 
seven-year-olds, at whose academic level we find him? and exnect 

we m nut l^li S* the Same time ' he wil1 ° nlv be discouraged if 
V!„!V • ^ W - th hls a 9e-mates, most of whom are at or near orade 

enter J^"' ? atiVe t0 " gUe ' and ° nlv "** d «=° learn English to 
enter our mainstream. The result is that most such students 

*nf f 00 " 35 ^ tUrn 16 ' illiterate in two languages, 

and completely unequipped for survival i., our soHetv In »Mi 
tion to the research for methods, we need to find or^reato effec- 
tive bilingual learning materials <or these older students? 

We need the resources to replicate our successful programs in 

counL!uno S for h th. Want T We need mcre and -orTlffectiJe 
slcSndarv TohL = U S Per e i ementar y student, to minimize some 
secondary problems. We want to do all these things. We want to 
realize our goal of providing an equal opportunity for a hiah 
quality integrated education for every child en£ruste! to uf? 

?n^- Cl ° Se with s° me comments about incentives, in general 
incentives should reward growth and progress , not -just 

^•i- e ? Ce ; They Sh ° Uld a PP I F*> studeTifiT-farentsrteachers 
administrators, schools and school systems while we certainlv 
shouldn't ignore the achievement of the straight I stud^t? we 
a^erage^up' to'aV 0 ^ the °" e wh ° and brings^ D 

f^°l S and school systems should be rewarded vhen they move from 
poor to good, from good to better, from better to superior 
a n^v SU ^ rt -°K nl j; ? " he poorest schools Penalizesthose who do 
L£3l£[»* M S 3 ? bUt Want t0 do even better '- rewarding only 
excellent schools doesn't help the poorer ones improve and mav 
act to discourage them from even trying. improve, and may 

svstems nS ^hnu^ h hf J 9 ? 1 "!* i ndividu als, schools or school 
systems, should be a last resort, to be used only when there i<* 

a ™» 1Ut ^ " fUSal ° r a clear indication of !nabiHty to 
improve. For example: Cambridge rarely has to dismiss a teacher 
tor poor performance, when it does happen, it is only after a 
series of events has taken place and nothing has worked? First 
there is an in-depth evaluation of performance, identifying 
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the abilities and interests of the teacher. In any case, 
dismissal is considered only after these steps are taken and a 
sufficient amount of time has been allowed for improvement. We 
find that most people in education want 3o a good job. Many 
need a support system that provides both cue incentives and the 
resources that make success possible. 

At the state level: our state needs more resources to enable it 
to help more schools and school systems; other states need the 
same, plus the incentives to devote the energy and resources to 
education that Massachusetts does. 

At the federal level: the federal government can play a signifi- 
cant leadership role in providing more of the kind of research 
and program dissemination that will be useful to states and 
localities/ and in providing more, rather than less, resources to 
helps us achieve its own goal of excellence. 
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ENCLOSURES 
WITH TESTIMONY OF DOROTHY S. JONES, CAMBRIDGE 

CAMBRIDDGB SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE 
Memorandum on Achievements in 1987 
Chamber of Commerce Article on Partnership 
Sample Parent Newsletters 



(Note: Due to printing limitations, and in the interest of economy, 
the above enclosures accompanying Mrs. T ones* statement were retained in 
the files of the committee.) 
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Mr. Fliegel. Good morning, I would like to thank the committee 
for the opportunity to describe what is happening in District 4 in 
Manhattan. We are located in East Harlem in New York City. We 
have all the problems that are endemic to an inner city school dis- 
trict. I come to tell you that inner city school districts can provide 
quality education for its youngsters. 

In 1973 District 4 ranked 32nd out of 32 school 'istricts in read- 
ing and mathematics. In 1987 it ranked 16th. In 1W3 15.9 percent 
of the youngsters were reading on grade level. This year we have 
over 64 percent of our youngsters reading at grade level. The same 
is true in mathematics. 

In New York City we have a decentralized system. Pre-kindei- 
garten to the 9th grade goes to a decentralized district. The high 
schools are centralized. We do not do a good job for our high school 
youngsters in New York City. We do have a number of specialized 
high schools that are schools of excellence. Unfortunately, we have 
some of the best high schools in the country and too many of the 
worst high schools. 

In 1973 approximately ten youngsters in the entire district were 
accepted into these specialized high schools. Last year over 250 
youngsters were accepted into specialized and private schools. 

In 1983 I had the opportunity to appear before this committee. 
Going over my testimony, I notice that at that time I spoke about 
the Manhattan Cent r for Science and Mathematics. It was one 
year old, and I rather immodestly stated that we are succeeding. I 
would like to just point out, give you a report card of, what is hap- 
pening at that high school. 

In 1986, we graduated our first graduating class. Benjamin 
Franklin was once a good school, and one of its great graduates is 
Senator Patrick MoyniLan. But from 1973 to 1982, it was a failing 
school. I still can't believe the statistics that I quote to you. 

Seven percent of the youngsters who entered that school as 
freshman graduated. That meant 93 percent of youngstero dropped 
out If you would take attendance in the morning— no u ne had the 
courage to take it in the afternoon— 44 percent of the youngsters 
were showing up. 

We opened the Manhattan Center in 1982, in 1986 we graduated 
our first class. Every youngster in that class graduated, and every 
youngster was accepted into college and is now presently in college. 
I c'te this because I think it k a symbol of what the district be- 
lieves in and what can happen k\ education in the United States. 

I'd like to talk a little bit about choice because choice is very 
much the topic of discussion. First of all, I want to make it clear, 
when I talk about choice, I talk about choice for public education. 
In my view, youngsters in private education already have choice, so 
we don't have to talk about private schools. I do have a standing 
rule that goes something like this. What's good for the children of 
the wealthy will never harm the children of the poor. And I think 
choice is one of these things children of public education should 
have. 

I do have some thoughts about it that I would like to snare with 
you. First of all, I think it k important that prior to choice, you 
have to have some quality and some diversity. It will do no one any 
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good that they can now choose to go from one lousy school to an- 
other and in the process have to travel a half hour to get there 

I also believe that smaller schools are just better for youngsters. 
Kids don t get lost in small schools. I believe it is important to 
extend ownership to youngsters, to parents and to professionals. 
And even more importantly, I believe that a school has to believe 
in something. There has to be a dream, there has to be a vision, a 
philosophy that the school believes in. 

In Alice in Wonderland, Alice is lost and she is walking through 
the woods, and she comes upon the wise owl, and she says, which 
way should I go? He asks her, where do you want to get to? She 
says, I don t know. And he says, it doesn't matter which way you 
go. I think that s true of many schools we have throughout the 
country where there is an absence of a vision, an absence of a 
belief system. 

I see time is short, I would just like to give you an idea of what I 
think the government should do. I think it is very important that 
the federal government provide adequate funding to the children of 
the poor. I think it is most important that we begin to take a look 
at where the money does go, and somewhere there has to be incen- 
tives to those districts, to those schools that are doing a good job 
for the youngsters of the poor. Somehow that money does not go 
tha way. That we keep sending money into failure is something 
that we ought to question, and we ought to support that which 
works. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Flieg^l follows:] 
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Testimony of Sy Fliegel, Deputy Superintendent, Community 
School District 4, Manhattan, New York City, 
Formerly Director of Alternative Education 

Good Morning! I would like to thank the committee for 
providing an opportunity to present some of my views and biases 
regarding education and to describe the educational program in 
District 4, Manhattan. 

District 4 is located in East Harlem-in New York City. It 
has «,ll the problems associated with inner city school 
districts. X come to let you know that inner city school 
districts can pro Tide quality education for their youngsters. 

In 1973/ District 4, Manhattan ranked 3 2nd out of 32 
districts in reading achievement (15.9% at or above grade level 
as measured on city-wide standardize- 1 tests) : 

In 1987, the district ranked 16th of 32 with 64.% at or 
above grade level. In Mathematics in 1973 we also ranked 32nd 
out of 32 districts. This year we ranked 21st. 

In New York City - we have a decentralized school system for 
grades Pre-K to the 9th grade. The high schools are 
centralized. We do not do a good job for our high school 
students. Depending on whose figures you use, the dropout rate 
ranges from 36% to 4 5% and the rate for minority youngsters is 
much higher. 

In New York City - the outstanding high schools are the 
specialized high schools with national reputation* as schools of 
excellence- jThe Bronx H.S. of Science, Stuyvesant H.S., 
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Brooklyn Tech, F. La Guardia.) 

In 1973 approximately 10 students from District 4 were 
accepted into the specialized high schools. Last year over 250 
of our students were accepted into the specialized high schools 
or private schools. 

On September 22, 1983, I had the pleasure of appearing 
before this committee? at that time, I explained in some detail 
how our alternative school network operated and in that 
testimony, I mentioned that we had opened up our first high 
school, The Manhattan Center for Science and Mathematics. At 
that time it was only 1 year old-and I rather immodestly stated, 
"I can assure you aft^r only 1 year that we are succeeding ." 

I'd like to go into some, detail about our Manhattan Center 
because I feel it can be representative or symbolic of what we, 
in District 4, believe is possible and attainable. 

We hcd demonstrated that elementary and junior high school 
students in an inner city district could achieve and compete. 
Unfortunately, the quality of high school programs offered in 
New York City is limited. We have some of the best high schools 
in the country and too many of the worst. We were gradi ating 
fine youngsters from junior high school and we had little to say 
about which high schools they would attend and even less to say 
about the educational program they would receive. In cur 
community, the zoned high school was Benjamin Franklin High 
School. Many years ago when it opened, it was a good high 
school i 
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One of its most outstanding graduates is Senator Patrick 
Moynihan. Unfortunately from 1973 to 1983, it was a failing 
school* 

I have cited the following statistics 1,000 times and I 
still can't fully comprehend their meaning. 

Only 7% of Benjamin Franklin entering freshman class 
graduated; that left 93% as dropouts. Attendance in th morning 
was 44%. District 4 did not send any of oui students to 
Benjamin Franklin; the Central Board finally decided to phase 
out the school. it was closed in June, 1982. and we in 
partnership with the Central B< ,rd of Education reopened it in 
September, 1982 as the Manhattan Center for Science and 
Mathematics. It is an educational complex that contains a 
separate elementary, ymior high school and senior high school. 
Each school within the Center provides an enriched curriculum in 
math and the sciences with computer literacy being a major 
subject. our goal was to prepare youngsters for a technological 
society and get them to go to college. In 1983, I could only 
say what we hoped would happen. Today, I am pleased to tell you 
that we graduated our first class in June 1986; all the students 
graduated and were accepted into college. Some of the colleges 
being among the best in the country. I have enclosed articles 
from the New York Times and Newsday for your perusal. 

On September 21st of this year, the Honorable Minister of 
Education, Mr. Baker of Great Britain, vxaited District 4, 
Manhattan. 
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He was particularly interested in our parental choice - or free 
choice system. Secretary of Education, William Bennett has 
cited the district favorably on numerous occasions, i would 
like to state some basic assumptions that I hold in regard to 
our choice system: 



1. I am talking about public schools and public education 
and their responsibility to provide quality education. Without 
quality or diversity-choice becomes meaningless. 

2. I also believe that smaller schools are better for 
children. Kids 'don't get lost in small schools. We would 
rather have many small schools, integrating age levels than 
>*^e junior high schools. We have many of our junior high 
schools in elementary schools buildings. We feel the 
interaction is good for ycingsters. 

3. I believe that extending ownership of the schools for 
students, parents and teachers enhances achievement and develops 
good citizens. People treat what they own better than what they 
don't own. 



4. I believe that school has to havo a vision-a dream-a 
philosophy. we have to know where we want to go-and how to get 

there. in Alice In Wonderland - Alice is walking through the 

woods-lost, she comes upon the wise owl and asks him, 
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-which way should I go?" He answers, -where do you want to 
<,o?" She replies, "I don't know,-- he tells her,- "Then it 
doesn't matter which way you go." 

in District 4, we have extended ownership of the schools to 
professionals, parents and students. To the professionals we 
say, we want you involved in the decision-making process. What 
iB your vision, your dream or educational philosophy? How do 
y ou propose to achieve your dreams and goals? He are not 
committed to any one philosophy of education. We have schools 
that range from traditional to. progressive. Everyone has a 
clear understanding about what the school's goals and processes 
will be, they then attempt to work hard to make the dream a 
reality- 

To the parents and students we offer real choices. On the 
junior high level there is no zoned school. Every youngster and 
parent or> that level must make a choice. We feel that by 
exercising choice the students' interest and motivation for 
learnir.c is significantly increased. Competition is ' ^althy for 
schools, in District 4, each junior high school enters the 
«rkef place. We vie* students as potential clients and not as 
B embers of a captive constituency. If school, cannot attract 
and keep students, those schools must change. Expectations for 

students and st*£f are high. We expect our youngsters to 

achieve and develop into responsible citizens. 
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In closing, I Would u 

i covers, nust p 6 omaent °- *- ^ the 
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We need money to prevent 45* „f 
,roppi„g out . 

The job can be done-we h*v* ^ 

We do „ ^onstrated that in District <- 

We do need your help- C 4 

Enclosures: Alternative School BooJclet 
Decisions Booklet 
Press Clippi ngs 
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The Chairman. Well, we apologize to all of you for the shortage 
of time. We have been joined by some other classes. I will just say 
very briefly that our hearing this morning is about incentives that 
have been effective in strengthening the quality of education in 
many of the school districts or some of the school districts in our 
country, and we will hear from some of those individuals that are 
involved in working out those incentives and see about their appli- 
cation at a national level. So, we have been listening to some of 
those who have been working and who have been involved in pro- 
grams which are successful. 

Let me start out with Mr. Mills, Dr. Mills. In this program that 
you have developed here, this leadership consortium, could you 
spell out somewhat for us what you see as the role at the local 
level, and what ar * the state and national roles in the consortium. 

Dr. Mills. The v hole thing from first to kit has to be a partner- 
ship. There has be >n a vast federal investment in studies of in- 
structional technolc £ies, information on programs that work, and 
so on. That tends tc be disbursed around the country. You either 
see the pamphlet or you don't. It is not used as part of a profession- 
al curriculum. I would focus that professional c •rriculum. That 
would be part of the Federal role. 
Determining the kind of training that ooght to be offered in a 
articular school seeking one of these performance grants ought to 
e at least a joint local and state venture. There ought to be a kind 
of an audit of what's necessary. 

There is no way for one state to put this together by itself. Many 
states have tried. There is no way for the fedoral government to do 
it alone either. And certainly no one who has ever sat through a 
so-called in-service day in a local school would believe that a local 
school knows how to do the training that has to be done. Why don't 
we concentrate our energy and our ideas and simply deliver the 
knowledge that is effective in a timely way in the hands of people 
in local schools who can use it? That's what this argument is about. 

The Chairman. You are not too concerned that there would be 
too much weight at the federal and national level or do you believe 
that the program can be established with sufficient flexibility to 
allow state and local, educators to do what they really want to do. 
Or would it be too straight-jacketed in such ways so that maybe it 
works well in New Jersey, but it doesn't work well in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Dr. Mills. That's why I think it would be useful to try it in two 
or three states. I would bind those states together rather loosely. 
There has to e an element of flexibility; you don t want to b3 de- 
livering training that is not needed. It has to be timely; there is no 
point in talking to local school people about a new program if 
they're at the wrong stage in their budget cycle. Flexibility has to 
be built in all the way through it. 

The Chairman. One of the program? that New Jersey has accept- 
ed are these cash awards to outstanding teachers. Can you tell us a 
little bit about that and how many have you given, how does it 
work? 

Dr. Mills. Yes. There have been 2,800 of those cash awards. Eh .h 
one is worth a thousand dollars. The recipients, the teachers a ho 
receive these awards for outstanding teaching, are selected locally 
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by panels that include board members, teachers, the union and so 
on. 

As Governor Kean has said, a thousand dollars isn't a lot of 
money, but it brings with it g very big message. The message is 
that the people of New Jersey think that teachers often know 
what's be.* and can make very sensible decisions about how to 
spend a thousand dollars on the curriculum. Incidentally, this 
money does not go into their pockets. They direct the spending of it 
on instruction in the local school. 

The Chairman. And that has been acceptable by the taxpayers? 

Dr. Mills. Yes, it has. These are day-long convocations on educa- 
tion. It is quite an impressive sight to see o^r a thou&and tea hers 
sitting there talking about improving education. 

The Chairman. Well, I think you have prob?h]j, seen what 
others have seen, and that is, where the taxpayer is convinced that 
taxes are going to strengthen the quality of education, they are 
willing to pay for that, and I imagine this kind of experience has 
helped build a greater kind of confidence, too, in terms of support 
for education. Let me go to Doctor Keppel. If there is a point that 
we raise on one question and others want to speak on it, I would be 
glad to hear anyone out. 

Dr. Keppel, if you remember, described a performance-based 
center scheme which was *ri* 3 many years ago. Those were said to 
have failed. Why do you believe today that those types of incen- 
tives schemes would be successful? 

Mr. Keppel. I guess, Senator, because I'm not sure how you use 
the word incentive. There was made a direct connection of a couple 
of things, experiments, you may recall, which didn't settle into the 
community at all. The real problem is 

The Chairman. Just hold on. We have a new group of classes 
coming in. Th? subject of this hearing is incentives to try and im- 
prove the quality of education in our high schools, and we are lis- 
tening to a panel who comes from different parts of the country 
who are involved in those programs. We are now questioning the 
panel. 

From this hearing, we are going to consider whether some of 
these recommendations would be approp iate for th Federal Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education Act, which is the principal Federal 
legislation that supports the local and State education process. 
That s where we are. Excuse me, Doctor Keppel. 

We are talking now about incentive grants. We have seen incen- 
tive schemes that have been said to have failed in the past, and we 
are now wondering, since there have been a number of recommen- 
dations in support of incentive grants, why there ip a feeling that 
they might work in today's education. 

Mr. Keppel. My particular use of the word incentive is in connec- 
tion with data of students' performance at a level of performance 
in schools is not based in any way on the notion that as a result of 
better performance, the schools get more money. At this stage I'm 
making a much narrower point. If over the next five years, and I 
don t thii k it would take that long, one can develop methods of re- 
porting on performance of schools in learning, we can then get a 
way of comparing schoois which have more or less comparable 
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inputs, sources, books, money, and a way, a fair way for parents 
~ J students themselves to decide which wcy to go. 

do not think we have any such comparable techniques now. My 
suggestion specifically for incentives in this regard is to start now 
with the Federal Government putting up some of the money to de- 
velop those reporting systems. That's what I meant by trying to get 
that in. Let things we call a fair, flat field. 

The Chairman. We included in the legislation, at a subcommit- 
tee level last week, a 400 million dollar authorization for basic 
skills at the high school level. We are all very concerned about the 
drop-out rate. How do you think incentives can be used to keep 
kids in the school? 

Mr. KEPrEL In the testimony that I put in, I make a suggestion 
or two with regard. First, which I think is the most difficult prob- 
lem, and I imagine it is safe to assume, is young men and women 
who have already dropped out, how we get them back in. We think 
maybe some quite new kinds of schools, incentives would be possi 
ble. 

The use of the GED, that other method of getting a high school 
diploma, which has grown a lot in the last 10 years. Those, in my 
judgment at least, are the ways to try to start at the drop. 

Mrs. Jones. And start before the drop out, too. 

The Chairman. Maybe you can talk a little bit about what has 
happened in Cambridge with the formulation you have outlined in 
your oral testimony, and about how that is effective with drop outs; 
and what lessons can be learned from that. 

Mrs. Jones. We apply, to the extent that we can, incentives that 
are, again, not cash incentive .hat you can put in your pocket, but 
the State Chapter 188 School Improvement Act provides an award 
that gives a teaiier who has done some outstanding things in a 
program in a p* .ticular school the opportunity to take her this pro- 
gram to other parts of the State to disseminate i\ This provides 
recognition for the person, and encouragement for other teachers 
to go ahead and do likewise. 

We haven't done nearly enough, but we are working to try to re- 
connect students to the school, and it is difficult. In our city we 
have a single comprehensive high school which is large. We have a 
house system, but people still gt^ lost in the cracks. 

We have improved the quality of teaching by a great deal of in- 
service training of various kinds using Federal, State and local 
moneys. Every penny w j can get goes into some kind of improve- 
ment in that area. And again, we involve teachers not only in 
taking in-service training courses, but teachers who prove compe- 
tent are given an opportunity to teach them. 

Teachers are given an opportunity to initiate ideas. Siudents can 
come up with suggestions. We work with ~*udents, but not nearly 
enough: our goal is have students involve helping to solve the 
problems that affect the lives of students, it is going to take a 
while, and it is going to take some resources we don't now have, 
because we need to develop a mentor &v&tem to go with it. The ad- 
vising system we now have is not really good enough to accom plish 
the goals. 

We want to involve high school students in the outside communi- 
ty, both through the partnership with private industry and the uni- 
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versities and through tying students into community service for 
credit, so that their work in school becomes meaningful to the indi- 
viduals and, hopefully, they won't get to the point of dropping out. 

We still have problems, and I'm sure most schools who get such 
students do, with the older, non-English speaking student who 
comes to us from areas where they have not had the kind of educa- 
tion other kids have had. For example: a 14-year-old who is func- 
tioning at the same level as some of our seven or eight year olds. 

Now you can't put that studen* a class with seven- or eight- 
year-olds. Put him in a class with his age-mates and he is not going 
to make it. He is going to drop out at age 16 illiterate in two lan- 
guages. We haven t found the answers. That's one of the problems 
we need to be helped with because quite a few older students from 
Central America, Haiti, and Southeast Asia. 

These youngsters are coming to us with essentially no education, 
maybe two or three years in their native tongue, fox one reason or 
another: war, poverty, lack of schools to attend. So, it is not just a 
matter of transferring to English, it is a matter of where do you 
start and how do you hold them while you are trying to help them. 
As it is now, they are not prepa?'ed to function in society at all. 
even if they go back home. 

The Chairman. One of the things that we are proposing is this 
illiteracy course in higher education, to get students in liberal arts 
to work in local communities to combat illiteracy, with the academ- 
ic institutions giving course credit. We 'iave seen, on a limited 
basis, that this has had an important impact on the increasing 
number of functional literates (about 1,600,000 a year). These num- 
bers are going in the wrong direction and it is of great concern for 
our overall economy, let alone for individual development, individ- 
ual pride, and self-e.;teem. 

We have about a 50 million dollar authorization for drop-out pro- 
grams ;n the trade bill which is in conference at the present time. 
Jx>u s ^dependent of the Elementary and Secondary Education bill. 
Whether that is -oing to go through and be signed into law is still 
somewhat m question. My own belief is it is looking more and 
more like it probably will. I think that there is a recognition at the 
national level of the importance of working in innovative programs 
in the drop out area. 

A^?fo hoping y ^7 might take a moment and describe the 
AMIUUb program. We were getting closer to it as you were talking 
about newer families coming into th^ community, and we will be 
getting into the reauthorization of bilingual education in the next 
very few weeks, and that program has been under a lot of review 
by both our Committee and others. 

We are familiar with the studies you have had here in Massachu- 
setts, and Ira sure you are familiar with the debates that have 
been taking place on that program 

Mrs. Jon^. I am for bilingual education because I grew up in a 
time when there wasn't any, and I saw people coming from Europe 
and other continents, many countries, and some of thorn made it, 
and some of them didn't But I remember people sitting in classes 
^ 1 . t i 1 ii me A yea f S and years ag0 (my chil dren would say back in the 
Middle Ages); the teacher couldn't understand a word they said; 
they couldn t understand a word the teacher said, and they sat 
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there, and only some of them were lucky enough to have the abili- 
ty pick up enough English 4,0 survive. 

Others put in their time and just faded into the woodwork. Now 
I think we have the beginning of something that takes care of most 
kids, but we are always looking for new approaches that are better. 
The transitional bilingual program, which is standard here in Mas- 
sachusetts at least, takes a youngster in, for one to maybe four 
years. They start cat 75 percent native language instruction, 25 
percent English the second language; as they learn English, it 
goes to 50/50 and then 75 percent English and 25 percent their lan- 
guage un£il they are mainstreamed. 

That's the way they had been doing it in Cambridge, but that 
has some disadvantages for many youngsters. The program tends 
to give to some kids the impression that "Your language isn't any 
good; vou have got to forget it and just learn English '. We have 
been looking for ways of providing some new kind of approach, 
some kind of education in a different way for non-Englis! , peaking 
kids who could then maintain their own pride and self-worth. 

The AMIGOS program is our beginning. It is in its second year; 
we now have a kindergarten and a first grade. We started last year 
with a kindergarten group. We recruited an equal number of 
native English speaking and native Spanish speaking youngsters. 
The native English speaking youngsters were also racially integrat- 
ed. There was not a Spanish class and an English class; they were 
put together in two classrooms, both classrooms integrated. 

There ai, two teachers for each grades, each of them teaches 
each group half a day. The English speaking teacher speaks only 
English to the group and the Spanish speaking teacher speaks only 
Spanish to the group. In the beginning, the kids responded in their 
own language— the school teachers happen to be bilingual 
anyway— but as time went by, increasingly they began to respunu 
in whichever language they were addressed. 

We have been testing these kids, and we had all kinds of control 
groups. We found that the Spanish kids in this class at the end of 
kindergarten were way ahead in English of kids in the standard 
Transitional Bilingual program, and that the English speaking kids 
were on par with kids in an English-only class. 

We recognize that it takes a little longer for the Spanish lan- 
guage to be developed because the whole environment surrounding 
these kids reinforce? English more than it would be the Spanish for 
English speaking kids. 

We also did something else to help reinforce them. We offered 
the parents tl a opportunity to take courses, the Spanish speaking 
arents tc take English, and the English speaking parents to take 
panish. We provide those courses, and a tot of parents take advan- 
tage of it so they can help their Lids at home. This is also a multi- 
cultural approach. They learn of the various Hispanic cultures as 
well as the standard American. 

We find that it is a popular program. It's an exciting program, I 
believe, which we invite you to come visit any time, anybody. They 
love visitors, love to slow off. I'll give you one little vignette, and 
then I'll stop. 

About three weeks into the program, I guess ?t vas about this 
time last year, in first kindergarten, a little English speaking girl 
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wanted a toy, and the jpamsh speaking boy who had no English at 
all yet had the toy. W nen he realized she wanted it, he clutched it 
and shook his head ohe looked at him and said, "por fav 3r " (Span- 
ish remark un-intemreted), "please" and she got it! 
J&r Chairman. Mr. F'iegel, let me ask you about the transfer- 
ability of the programs you have seen in Now York. Can these pro- 
grams be used in other school districts in the country; if you think 
so, why; and if not, why not? 

Mr Fuegel. I'll tell you what I think can be transferred to any 
school. In Shaw s Pigmalion, the question is asked about the differ- 
ence between a flower rrl and a lady. I think the response is, it is 
not how she behaves, but how she is treated. And I think one of 
things you will find in almost every successful school environment 
is that youngsters are U sated with respect. This is not the way 
tney behave, but how they are treated, treat them with respect, 
with high expectations, and they will not disappoint you 

On the other hand, if you don't, treat them with respect and 
high expectations they won t disappoint you again. If your expecta- 
tion is they will not be good citizens, they will not behave, they will 
not disappoint you I think it is an important feature, and I'm glad 
Ms. Jones was really centering in on youngsters, how do we treat 
young people in schools. 

I think it is an important aspect, and that's why I think owner- 
ship is important. You just treat things you own better than things 
you don t own, and once you begin to open up these ideas to young- 
sters that that school belongs to them, that they made a decision, 
just that process of making that decision, I want to be here, giv°s 
you a three week advantage. If the school isn't any good, you have 
lost it, but I think it is important. 

I do think you can transfer what we are doing. There is nothing 
new about what we are doing. It is just a different way of looking 
at youngsters It is trying to meet their interests. How come kids 
know lyrics? I don t know the lyrics of one song:, and kids know 
lyrics that go on and on and on, and someone says, maybe they 
can t be bothered to learn the words of a poem, because their inter- 
est isn t in the poem. Somewhere a long the line we have to make 
that match. You have to know what a youngster's interests are, 
an£ that s what I think we do when we offer choice, and that's whv 
I think diversity i" important. 

If we offer the same thing, just choosing the same thing in differ- 
ent places, I think we are going to make a critical mistake. I think 
it is most important that we keep that in mind. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, what has been the effect on the 
teachers? You talk about the stude .ts. What has been the impact 
on the r 

• ¥!::, Fu fP E ?" lt is a funnv thin g about teachers, Senator, they are 
just like £.1. the other people. You treat them with respect, you give 
them impact on decision making and they respond positive!" One 
thing nice about giving away ownership of schools, you can give 
away 400 percent. There is no limit as to ho\ often you can lust 
give th( school away to people. 

Teachers, when given ownership, will be most supportive. You 
know what it is, it is almost a self-fulfilling prophecy. If you ask 
teachers to dream, to give you their visions, then you say, go ahead 
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aitf do it, they are going to kill themselves to prove that's the way 
you educate youngsters. I want to make a point. In our district we 
run the gamut. We have some very progressive schools, and we 
hav* some schools that you would almost call a prep school. 

n Aey both work because people believe in something. They know 
where they ai * trying to go, and they have a voics with what's 
happening. So teachers are very supportive of that kind of system 
because they feel they are part of it. They are not just assigned to 
a school. 

The Chairman. Let me ask a question in a different area, and 
that is about the training of minority teachers. What should we be 
thinking about on thai issue? I'll ask Dr. Keppel and any of those 
that want to answer. 

Mr. Keppel. I think my colleagues, particularly Dorothy, would 
probably know mc -e about it tho^ T io. All the data that I see says 
that the numbers of young men and women, some of them seated 
here, as far as whether they are going to turn out to be teachers or 
not, it looks as if the percentages are going down in minority 
schools. It looks, in other words, the percentage of those going to 
college and the like who would end up teaching school is not a very 
promising figure. 

New Jersey and other states I think have been doing very help- 
ful things about looking up different avenues, but I think they face 
a long term, decade, two decade long process. We will need more 
young men and women who will be willing and active to teach in 
the minority schools, particularly in the city. My conclusion is if 
we think in the long term, we should start recruiting among those 
who are now in high school, in the cities in particular, and start 
recruiting and providing special help financially, Pell Grants 
through college. 

I happen to believe even more in work studies where practice 
teaching would be paid for as they go through. I think we ought to 
start now, sir. It is the down the road that bothers me. Not two 
years from now, not five years from now, but ten, 15 years. 

Mrs. Jonef. I thin 1 , we need to start a little earlier. I think we 
need to start in the nr iddle years. I think we are a little late if we 
wait to high school, oecause kids not on the right tracks, their 
minds are made up. I think there are a number of reasons why we 
aie getting fewer minorities going into teaching. One, of course, is 
a good reason— there are more options now. 

There was a time when all we would do was teach or preach. 
? T w, we offer more options so the kids are doing other things; but 
there is also something el&e, there is a perception among a lot of 
people that teaching is not a respected profession any more, viid 
that when there is desegregation, the minority teacher gets shipped 
out the dooi Those two factors have to be dealt with in any pro- 
gram, because unfortunately neither perception is completely unre- 
alistic. It does happen; not everywhere, but it does happen. 

The Chairman. This has besn \ery helpful. We will move on. 
What I would like to ^ as we begin to evaluate these recommenda- 
tions, as I'm sure the other members of our Committee will do as 
well — h to circulate this information to the members of the panels 
before we get a final vote on them. This has been personally very 
informative. 
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™» iii Jf h ? V ? b /en enormously exciting developments, and 
you all deserve a lot of credit, for the innovativeness thai we have 
been involved ;n. Again, we are interested in seeing how ti-ese 
ideas can be translated in a broader kind of experience, and we are 
going to need your help to do it effectively. I wan. o thank all of 
you v©ry mucn. 

We are going to Proceed out of order for just a few moments. I 
understand Senator Richard Kraus who is Chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate Committee on Education, and Representative Nich- 
olas Paleologos, who is Chairman of Massachusetts House Commit- 
tee 0° .Education have joined us. They sit on a special commission 
created by Chapter 188 education reform legislation passed in 
iy»o, and have just completed two very important reports which 
consider the use of incentives in education here in the Common- 
wealth. We are pleased that they took time out to come here this 
morning and offer their reports into the record, and I know they 
will bs helpful as w« consider the issues, and I ask you to proceed 
in whichever way you like We are very grateful to you. I think one 
of the things tnat we are finding out is there is a lot going on at 
the local and state levels which we can profit from. These are pro- 
grams like our JEDI program, ET program here, and the use of sat- 
ellite technology to try and strengthen our education system. And 
there is a lot going on at the state level, and we are eager to hear 
what you w mid tell us about the report in a limited period of time. 
You can be assured that we will be following up on whatever you 
recommend here this morning. We want to find out how we can 
take what is the best of our experience here in the State and share 
that with other States. 

STATEMENTS OF SENATOR RICHARD KRAUS, SENATE CHAIRMAN 
AND REPRESENTATIVE NICHOLAS PALEOLOGOS, HOUSE 
TION I MASSACHUSETTS J0INT COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 

Mr. Paleologos. Thank you very much, Senator. I know your 
time is brief, so we will try and be as brief as we can. We are very 
grateful for the opportunity to come before you and tell you that 
one of things that has disturbed us most about education reform 
nationally is that it seems in many states to have become an 
excuse to make classrooms and schools more miserable for kids 
and we • re happy to tell you here in Massachusetts wg are tryinr 
to take uie opposite view, that what reform ought to be about is to 
make schools more interesting and engaging for students across the 

Most of the other states that engaged in education reform really 
took a very centralized approach, more rigidity, and more struc- 
ture, were the most common characteristics of these efforts. We in 
t ns state try to emphasize diversity, decentralization, and much 
more of a bottom up approach to reform. We believe that the focus 
should be on the school house not the state house. 

That approach in the las' couple of years has really produced 
some significant results in Massachusetts and it is because of those 
results that we have made some recommendations which we have 
lett with you and your committee. We hope twy will be helpful in 
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your deliberations. The two most important themes that have come 
out of our reports you have heard today. One is to empower the 
professionals at the school building level. That is to say, give teach- 
ers, principals, parents and students more power over what they 
do. 

Today you find in high schools and elementary schoo^ teachers 
who, in many cases, don't have any say over curriculu , textbooks, 
assignment of kids, the organization structure of their school the 
length of the school day or year and so on. Most of those things are 
decided by others. So, what we are recommending first is to give an 
unprecedented amount of power, if you will, to those people who 
are closest to the educations of our kids; that is to say, parents and 
teachers and principals at the school building level. 

The second thing that we are recommending is that we must 
begin to change the incentives in schools so that we are actually 
rewarding improvement. I know that you are very concerned, and 
the committee is very concerned with providing some incentives, 
and not just technical assistance or a pat on the back, but some 
real financial incentives for the schools .hat improve. So, empower- 
ing professionals on one hand and rew .rding improvement on the 
other are really the two things that our report are all about. 

And while we recognize that the federal government represents 
only five or six cents of the public education dollar, we believe 
strongly that a little money goes a long way if you put it in the 
right hands. And the way you can help us is, to put some financial 
incentives out there for states to do those two things; empower 
building professionals and reward improvement. 

Mr. Kraus. Thank you very much for this time, Senator. I, to~ 
will be quite brief. In the reports that you mentioned are a number 
of different programs which we are urging for the reform ana im- 
provement of education in Massachusetts. There are just two of 
them on which I would like to comment very quickly now. 

In the testimony that we took over the last year and a half, two 
of the statements that came through really reinforce what I heard 
here this morning. One of the statements was from a teacher who 
had been 15 years in the classroom, and who indicated that not ai*y 
time during that 15 y^ars did anybody ever ask her what ought to 
be going on generally in that school. Nobody has ever tapped hei 
professio lal talents and expertise towards the overall structure of 
what was going on there. So, our current proposal, called "Carne- 
gie Schools/' is one which grants wcu'd be given out competitively 
to schools, based on how much they convince the Massachusetts 
Department of Education that they are really going to be listening 
to hie education professionals that are in the school. 

Mr. Paleologos. Was it some thing he said? 

The Chairman. Do yo'. get that kind of reaction often? As you 
know, we are rotating classes here in the course cf the morning, so 
you may proceed. 

Mr. Kraus. We are making money available up front for that. 
The second program is called REACH. 

The Chairman. Would that be financial assistance that would go 
to the school? 

Mr. Kraus. Each school building. The second one is called 
REACH, which is rewarding educational achievements. And it 
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really works along with the statement that we got from a principal 
in the course of our hearings in which he said, "You know, every 
year you come along and you ask us for something different in edu- 
cation, and we leally don t know what it is you people in the state 
want us to produce 

In the REACH p rogram what we are trying to do is to use the 
nine educational goals which have just been adopted by the State 
Board of Education, find ways of measuring improvement in those 
goal areas, whether it is by tests or otVar kinds of measures, and 
set out those goals as items that °?,jh individual school will go 
about trying to achieve. 

One of tilings which we have often done in education is to re- 
spond to "dress codes," whether or not somebody establishes a par- 
ticular curriculum, put in a particular course of study, or whcr-her 
or not students "look like" they are learning. We want to place em- 
phasis here on the student outcome, whether or not, in fact, the 
students are actually learning in response to that. 

The Chairman. Tell mo, how many schools in the Common- 
wealth have participated in the programs? 

Mr. Kraus. In the coming year we hope to have money for about 
40. The precise number hasn't been set yet. We have a budgeted 
item, but we hadn't passed the legislation vet that will exactly 
divide it up. We hope to expand that in each successive year. And 
one of the things that would be very helpful in that process, and 
would help leverage additional state money, would be federal 
matching grants. 

The Chairman. And in terms of geographical distribution, all 
those things are left pretty much up in the air? 

Mr. Kraus. At the present time. We want to be sure that we do 
have a good cross section of suburban, urban, different student 
bodies and the like. 

The Chairman. Well, we will look forward to looking through 
the recommendations within a short timetable because we will be 
doing the elementary-secondary education bill now, and 1 think 
there is a real interest in the committee to examine this issue. For 
v- j most part, members aren't nearly as well aware of tbj variety 
of different things that have been happening in the school districts 
across the country and what the outcomes have been. 

What has been your reaction and that of the teachers themselves 
to these proposals? 

Mr. Paleologos. As you heard, Senator, earlier and it is prob- 
ably not difficult to predict that to the extent that you create in- 
centives and you create ar ahnosphere in a school where teachers 
are allowed professional discretion and autonomy, a sense of being 
a professional and a sense of ownership and controJ over the build- 
ing in which they work, you get a lot more from the students in 
those kinds of schools than you do when you try to impose a rigid 
structure from above. 

All of us are concerned that what government puts into schools 
should improve what kids get out of them. We found, as we looked 
across the state, that when professionals are involved in decision 
making, you have a lot better school. 

Mr. Kraus. And on the other point of looking at student out- 
comes, I think the teachers have been a litue more nervous about 
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tha* because they are not totally convinced that that's the way of 
doing it, so we are trying to be very careful in the Commonwealth. 
And actually there is federal money going into that caretul explo- 
ration. The Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of 
the Northeast which contracts with the Department of Education, 
will be facilitating a forur in two weeks here in Massachusetts to 
determine if we have appropriate measures in each of the nine 
educational goal areas. 

The Chairman. Lei me just ask, finally, what reaction are you 
getting from the parents? Do you see a difference in terms of the 
kinds of support from education people who are involved in the 

Mr. Kraus. I think the reaction there is mostly hope, Senator. 
We have seen recently, I think, a reduction in the sort of parental 
involvement and parental engagement that we need, and a bit of a 
cynicism of what they are likely to see coming out of this program. 
I hope that by ^rafting things in the way that we can, the effects, 
the results will be more parental involvement and bringing more 
people back into the operation of the schools. 

One of the most successful things that has happened over the 
last two years are school improvement councils which are in each 
of our schools. They have brought parents, teachers, principals and 
students together in very constructive ways to spend a small 
amount of money to improve their schools. I think the councils are 
beginning to catch fire. 

[The joint statement of Mr. Kraus and Mr. Paleologos follows:] 
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achievement 0 laU " Ch 3 ° f educational 

be^eve" 'EZJIJSS?" l*** ls BUch better than ««ny people 

But that Is not nearly good enough for the 2 ist Century. 
wTcan°nn* £5 ^"easingly a people who BU St live by their wits 

better ^J^^!^;^""* « be n ° 

^0 g °^ass S a=„use1?s SfS'E ST^n 1 " th<! " S by the 
student performance and teaching condition"" 7 ""^^ ° f 

To achieve this goal, important changes must be made. 
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First, society is presenting awesome challenges to our schools. 
Changes in family structure and family support for education, 
increasing demands on the time students need for study, etc. 
threaten to overwhelm many of our schools, especially in urban 
areas. To meet and overcome these challenges we must have a 
vigorous and concerted effor-c by everyone who cares about 
education or about our economic future. 

Second, there are few incenti es in our schools encouraging the 
successful teacher. Indeed e have produced an organizational 
structure where all too oft .n what a teacher has to say is of 
Mttle importance and where whether students actually learn has 
no impact on anyone's *areer, We must change those incentives 
and reform the governanu^ of our schools so that our educators 
can function as professionals and fairly be held accountable for 
the progress of our students. 

Third, we are facing a new century with teacher pay levels which 
arose out of a society in which women had little professional 
choice except teaching. As a result, our teachers are among the 
worst paid of professionals. Their pay will have to be raised by 
50* over current levels to be competitive with the average 
.professional with a college degree. Current revenue sources will 
not support such an Increase. Yet, IJ we are to be able to 
attract the best of our young people into teaching, it must 
happen. Therefore in order to Increase teacher pay to 
appropriate levels, we intend to Increase real educational 
expenditures on education in Massachusetts by at least 30% over 
the next decade. If necessary, we will seek revenues dedicated 
to this purpose, but only to the extent justified by demonstrated 
improvement in our students 1 learning. 

Chapter 188 provides us with a first-rate starting point. 
Experien e under 188 reinforces the basic beliefs and commitments 
with which we began. 1) good education cannot simply be ordered 
or mandated — people have to desire it, invest themselves in it, 
be wilMng to fight for it, 2) this vigorous desire, investment, 
and willingness must be reborn and fostered in each and every 
sc .ool building; 3) as the state our proper role is to explain 
clearly the ends we seek, to tempt and urge folk toward those 
enis while allowing great flexibility as to local method, and, 
finally, to reward those who are successful. 

What specifically do we propose? 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT COUNCILS 

The councils have been such a thoroughgoing success that it is 
almost impossible to remember that they w«re a most controversial 
element of chapter 188 which only narrowly won approval, our 
improvement is aimed at the educational goals set by the state 
?2?EiS f Educatlons physical and emotionll well-being; critical 
«o.?^ 5 an f coraoun /* ca tions skills* citizenship in a democratic 
nr^^l. ValUe 2 and nUtU01 ^pect; arts appreciation and 
creativity: understanding history and the humanities; 
understanding mathematics and the sciences; occupational 
competence; a nd the, capacity and desire for lifelong learning. 

I'^J! a ?!5 n ?^ h S ° h ° o1 In P r ° v eoent. Council to decide how besf to 
achieve significant improvement, concentrating in goal areas of 
most serious shortcoming. To finance this planning effort and 
tin » r S S J? PS ,? f ln P leroen ^>ion, we will ask that the current 
510 per pupil allocation be significantly Increased and that 
planning functions be added to the list of permi??ed Uses for 
* 3ucn *uncis* 

EEO 

Some schools face challenges larger than others. 

In 188 the only way we had to identify where students were most 
at risk was by per pupil expenditures. Despite the title - £E0 - 
nrLt^ was , never . full Y to "equalize- opportunity but was t 0 
?»r^?n fl °° r f° P rotGct th °s e «oat ac risk. This we did by 
targeting communities and regional districts which fell below 85* 
of the state-wide pupil expenditure average. 

-o °t US s 5 r ^iY suspected, expenditure was a very poor wav 

£Jn?S Y T V UdentS were ncst at rls *- "™ with 188 test 
^ hand, we can accurately identify t^op- school 

SniJf Til ij l" hich ? e * re failing the students, and we can focuu 
funds directly on them insisting on results in student 
performance . 

We propo-- to use all future increases in EEO funding to 
concentr ? extra resources and attention on the 200 lowest 

It MonV C ^° 01 ? (K - 8) ' These schools wlii be provided with 
additional planning funds this year (FY88), and next year (FY89) 
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the entire increase in EEO monies will be used to implement their 
plans. At each stage funding will be contingent — first on the 
existence of a viable plan, then on the implementation of that 
plan, and finally on actual improvements in student performance. 

Each Improvement Council in these schools will be augmented by a 
broad-based community group to help identify problems and 
solutions. These groups will be encouraged to think boldly in 
proposing solutions and in identifying, both inside and 
especially outside the school building, causes of lack of success 
in learning. 

As additional aid to this process a special corps of teachers md 
administrators (partly from within the 200, partly from outside) 
will be recruited to help with the planning and to run summer 
programs in these schools. Local secondary students will be 
hired to help out in the summers. These summer programs will 
help focus the planning and ensure plenty of professional 
assistance for that process, help conbat the serious learning 
loss which occurs in many of our urban areas over the summeis, 
and provide a prime vehicle for salvaginq many of our secondary 
students that otherwise would be lost. 

CARNEGIE SCHOOLS 

Educational research suggests that in order to achieve 
significant improvements in student learning, it may be necessary 
to substantially change the way our educational professionals 
interrelate on the job. We want to maximize professional 
attention on how to educate better, and we want to ensure that 
the focus is cooperation, not conflict among our educators. 
Therefore we will offer competitive grants to school building 
staffs that want to experiment with forms of organization 
designed to improve their professional effectiveness. Emphasis 
will be on willingness to set aside, at least temporarily, state 
laws and regulations, local policies and procedures and contract 
provisions which are deemed by a local staff to be in the way of 
their ability to teach better. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT SCHOOLS 

New teachers are being hired again in Massachusetts. More will 
be needed. To help ensure that we have the very best trained new 
teachers, we will identify a small number of schools that now are 
achieving student learning far beyond what might be expected 
given the background of their students. These schools will be 
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augmented so to enable their faculties not only to educate their 
pupils but to help train the next generation of teachers. 

MINIMUM SALARY 

We propose to provide the same state two-year incentive to raise 
beginning salaries to $20,000 per year as we did to raise theia to 
$18,000. 



We will enhance our ability to measure whether student learning 
is improving in the areas set by the state's educational goals 
and will offer substantial bonuses to the professional staff in 
each building when their students show substantial improved 
learning in any one of these vital areas. Once our measurements 
and rewards are fully developed, members of a successful 
professional staff will be able to supplement their individual 
incomes by as much as $10,000 per year. By coupling demonstrated 
improvement in student learning with substantially increased 
remuneration, we hope to convince voters and taxpayers to provide 
the resources necessarv to match the average pay enjoyed by other 
-professionals whose work requires the college degree. 

At every level of the educational enterprise there are multiple 
distractions drawing time, attention and priorities of 
administrators and teachers away from the improvement of the 
conditions of learning. Major incentives helping all to refocus 
on the real goal are long overdue. We must take care to ensure 
that these incentives cover the broad spectrum of what we want 
our children to learn and ensure that rewards in one area „annot 
be earned by deliberately allowing deterioration in another. 

Earlier, I mentioned the need for a substantial increase in 
funding in the near future. This is an urgent, soon to be 
desperate, matter. Unless we show considerable success quickly 
in the areas of our most obvious problems, dropouts and basic 
Jkills — unless we create a much better professional working 
situation and the prospect of much better professional pay and 
thus attract plenty of the brightest and most dedicated into our 
classrooms — we are likely to face a crisis so deep and so 
severe that it could mean the virtual end of public education as 
it was conceived here in Massachusetts. If we fail in the 
current attempt, public education here could well enter an 
irrevocably downward spiral of overcrowded classrooms, unprepared 
and uninspired teachers, and wasted and rejected youth. 
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How do we get the funds we need? How do we convince a 
tight-fisted public to pay more than they are now willing to pay? 
What will a successful strategy be? We have I believe, 
basically three options: 

1) we can simply demand more... and fail to get it; 
or 

2) we can wait for the crisis, and hoping that people 
will put greatly increased funds into the public 
system instead of vouchers for the private system; or 

3) we can devise a strategy like REACH which 
gradually lay" claim to more funds based on a 
rationale whi .1 the public understands, even desires. 



A demonstrated and widely publicized record of improvement 
together with expanded public and business involvement should 
vastly aid in rebuilding lost public confidence in and support 
for public education. 

Increased pay together with the improved professional conditions 
which will be adopted to enable the improvements in student 
learning should be sufficient to attract the most caring of the 
best minds of the next generation of students into the teaching 
profession. 

Thus by the year 2000 we hope to have both the best prepared 
student population and the most able educational professionals 
anywhere in the world. 

Where are we n >w? 



1) The legislature has set aside $15 million for our use in the 
current fiscal year. 

2) Actual legislation is being drafted — currently being refined 
with splendid help of capable staff within the Department of 
Education — and will be filed in about three weeks. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. We would like to work with you as 
we fashion the national program. Our final panel will be Mr. Keith 
Geiger, Vice President of the National Education Association, of 
which the Massachusetts Teachers Association is an affiliate, and 
Dr. Urbanoki, Vice President of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, of which the Massachusetts Federation of Teachers is an affili- 
ate. Dr. Urbanski is also president of the Rochester Teachers Asso- 
ciation in New York which has just completed a contract which in- 
corporates many of the ideas that we have discussed this morning. 

Since Dr. Urbanski came all this way, not only for the day, but 
as a refugee from Poland, we'll let him start off. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. ADAM URBANSKI, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS; AND KEITH GEIGER, VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Urbanski. Good afternoon, Senator. I'm proud to represent 
the American Federation of Teachers and to have the opportunity 
to add what little I can to these deliberations. Essentially, since my 
testimony has been submitted to this panel, I would like to focus on 
the general question of translating the rhetoric about improving 
schools into local practical realities, particularly as exemplified in 
our recent settlement. 

I believe it can be narrowed down to three general categories: 
One is the professionalized teaching which means turning a pretty 
shoddy occupation, unfortunately, into a profession that resembles 
some of the other professions in our societies. 

Secondly, to restructure schools for greater productive y and ef- 
fectiveness, since the former wouldn't make much sense without 
the latter. And thirdly, the manner in which we do this is with co- 
operation and also with some significant willingness to take risks 
and to emphasize equally excellence as well as equity. 

To professionalize teaching in Rochester, New York, for example 
as we did in several other colleges throughout the country, we had 
initiated programs that would involve teachers with quality con- 
trol. We have a program in Rochester for example, now in its 
second year, entitled Peer Assistance and Review which is made up 
of two components: internships for new teachers, so they don't 
have to learn their trade by sink or swim and by making mistakes 
on the first batch of students, as I did. And also an intervention 
program so that teachers whose performance is not up to standards 
we helped to shape would first be assisted. If that effort, a joint 
effort, does not work, then a teachers' union actually cooperates 
with management in counseling tho^re individuals out of teaching 
to dispel the myth that teaching is for everybody, and that all you 
have to do to be a good teacher is that you have to love kids. That's 
about as smart as saying tlvt all you have to do to be a good sur- 
geon is to love to cut. 

We are now translating this Peer Assistance and Review Pro- 
gram into a career ladder program which may be one of first local- 
ly designed and negotiated career ladder programs in the country 
and will turn a single-level teaching occupation into a four-tier pro- 
fession. 
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The Chairman. Doctor, can you hold for a second? We are joined 
by another group of students from the high school, and we want to 
mention to them that the purpose of these hearings is to try and 
find out what has been happening in a number of local school dis- 
tricts around the country with regard to strengthening the quality 
of education in the high schools. We want to evaluate different 
types of experiences in the hope that some of these experiences can 
have nationwide application, and that we can try and provide some 
incentives on the national level for schools to adopt them. That is 
what we're talking about this morning and we have discussed a 
number of different programs. 

Now, we are listening to the representatives of the teachers and, 
specifically about some programs that Dr. Urbanski has been 
speaking about. 

Dr. Urbanski. Senator, the program that I was speaking about at 
the moment is called Career in Teaching Program— changes the 
teaching occupation to a four-tiered profession so that teaching no 
longer has to remain a dead-end occupation. It would start with in- 
ternship and progress to a resident teacher and eventually become 
a professional teacher and then have the option to become the lead 
teacher. 

As a matter of fact, starting teachers salaries were improved by 
more than 52 percent. And that means that in two years starting 
teachers in Rochester will earn nearly $29,000 and the tops are 
nearly $70,000, which I think begins to approach the kind of pay 
that will attract and retain the best college graduates into teaching 
as opposed to what we unfortunately are doing now which is at- 
tracting whoever cannot get into a medical school or a school of en- 
gineering ends up going into teaching, with some very notable and 
exciting exceptions, but unfortunately that is true, and as long as 
that is the case, we will not really have the brain power that will 
give us the results that we want. 

I assume though that, as a generalization— quality of the instruc- 
tion can never exceed quality of the teacher. So, if we have re- 
sources, we need to allocate them to the teachers. This year's rec- 
ommendations of the Carnegie, and I would also like to put in a 
strong word of plea for encouraging and keeping alive the Carnegie 
effort, and I think that it would be within the parameters of inter- 
est of the federal government to encourage such a nationwide 
effort. 

Along with that we have to restructure schools because profes- 
sionalizing teachers but not restructing schools really exacerbates 
the problem. We achieved ours in Rochester through a negotiation 
process called "principaled negotiations" and through that process 
we significantly retrenched management prerogative, but also 
slayed quite a few sacred cows, and I think we have to start with 
some of the ways of doing things more effectively by actually 
taking significant risks and changing some of the processes that we 
have held on to till now. 

Since I don't have time to argue specifics, Til wait for any ques- 
tions that might elicit that. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Urbanski follows:] 
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Senator Kennedy, members of the United States Senate Committee on Laoor 
and Human Resources, and tht Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities: 

I am Adam Urbanski, President of the Rochester (N.Y.) Teachers 
Association and a Vice-President ot the American Federation of Teachers. I 
welcome this opportunity to testify on the themes of encouraging innovation, 
improving performance and expanding opportunities for all our students. 

For me, as it did also for countless others, public education served as a 
vehicle for opportunity. I came to this great country as one of seven sons of 
little-educated but determined parents who, in 1957, escaped communist Poland 
in search of a better and a more free life. Nearly fours years, a dozen 
countries and several languages later, we arrived in the United States. Public 
schools helped to make the "American dream" more achievable for me and for my 
fami ly. 

My story, I know, is not unique. Yet, I fear that nry story is not 
typical either. For too many students from economically and educationally 
disadvantaged background, schools - and society generally - are failing. 

In the school district where I serve, for example, nearly 50% of all 
students fail core academic subjects; only 18% earn Regents (academic track) 
diplomas. And lest we assume that it's the fault of schools only, 80% of all 
children entering kindergarten are already one or more years behind in 
readiness skills. Many of our student? live in poverty and nearly half come 
from single-parent families. 
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Nationally, the statistics are no more comforting, a recent study of 
approximately 250,000 high school seniors by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) found that fewer than 35% could read at the level 
of the New York Times or similar difficulty; only 20% could write an effective 
persuasive letter; no more than 17% could do a typical two-operation math 
problem; and a mere 5% were able to read and understand airline or bus 
schedules. 

No wonder that some 25% of U.S. college freshmen are enrolled in remedial 
math classes. In sixth grade, 20% of our students could not locate the United 
States on a world map; by 12th grade, twice as many (40%) identified Israel as 
an Arab nation. 

Indeed* we must encourage our students to learn more effectively about 
the world in which tney live. While only 25,000 ^vudents in the United states 
study the Russian language, more then 4,000,000 Russian students stody 
English. In fact, there are more teachers of English in the USSR than students 
of Russian in the U.S. 

We must also encourage our students to study more. While a typical 
American teenager spends 38 hours each week in class or studying, a typical 
teenager in USSR spends 51.5 hours studying and a typical Japanese student 59 
hours. 

Of course, parental involvement is indispensable to student success. It 
is not heartening to learn that more than 27% of parents «?ay that they never 
help their children with homework. And 40% of parents said in a recent 
nationwide survey that they never read to their children. 
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To address these "challenges," we'll need better schools and better 
teachers. Yet, the stultifying and archaic school structures - as well as the 
disincentives now built inti the teaching occupation - are yielding us a 
teacher shortage of unprecedented proportions. Nearly half of all current 
teachers will leave the classroom within the next six years. To replace them, 
we'll need approximately 24% of all college graduates, each year for the next 
10 years, to select teaching as their occupation. Only 6% have done so last 
year; little more than 7% have done so this year, to illustrate the extent of 
the problem consider the following statistics: 

o 1 in 13 teachers in the U.S. is not certified, 
o 1 in 6 taught a grade or a subject in which (s)he received no 
preparation. 

o 24% of America's teachers say that, if they could start over again, 
they would not teach. (In 1965 only 7% said that...) 

o There are more school districts in the U.S. than the:.** are physics 
teachers, (in USSR every high school graduate must have completed 4 
years of physici . > 

c In contrast, there are 40 applications per teaching position in Japan. 

How do school districts cope with the problem of teacher shortage? l/eil, 
19% of school districts simply increase class size; 3H eliminate or reduce 
courses; 39% permit out-of-license teaching; and 41% issue temporary or 
emergency teaching certificates. 

Now, whoever heard of "emergency surgeons" or "temporary attorneys?" Why 
should the standards be so flagrantly disregarded in teaching? Ot course, 
we'll always be able to find enough adults willing to face the Kids. But we 
should insist on debunking the myth that "all you have to do to be a yood 
teacher is love kids." That's about as smart as sayimj that all you have to do 
to be a good surgeon is love to cut. 
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To improve the learning opportunities for out students we must, ficst and 
foremost, improve the teaching occupation. It's not sr much that the teachers 
are the problem; it's that teachers have problems that impede effective 
teaching and learning. 

If one were to design a "profession" that would virtually guarantee 
isolation frcm one's colleagues, be devoid of intrinsic rewards and lack most 
of the important characteristics of a real profession, one could hardly find a 
better model that the current lot of teachers. 

Consider the evidence: 

o. Teachers learn their trade through sink or swim. New teachers serve 
no internship and get little help. As much is expected of them their 
first day on the job as is expected from a 30-year veteran. 

o Teachers cannot be promoted except out of teaching. Consequently, a 
teacher's status, pay and responsibilities are not substantially 
different n retirement than on the day that teacher was hired. 

o Pedagogical decisions are made by non-practitioners. The farther they 
escape from the classroom it seems, the more right they have to 
dictate to those left behind. 

o Teachers are evaluated and "assisted" by non-practitioners who can sec 
that the window shades are all evenly drawn, but can rarely assess the 
teacher's competence or knowledge of subject matter. 

o The few teachers who lack competency are neither assist id nor 

removed. Administrators are unwilling or unable to use the process to 
ensure quality teaching. 
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Can all this be "fixed" by the educat on reform movement? Can even the 
best task force report be instrumental in triggering significant changes in an 
entranced institution? Can nationwide reform rhetoric be translated into 
practical local improvements? 

It happened once before - more than 75 years ^go. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching commissioned a major study of 
medical education in the United States and Canada and asked Abraham Flexner, an 
educator , to conduct the study. Flexner was quite surprised to be asked, 
thinking at first that the Carnegie Foundation had mistaken lam for his older 
brother, Simon, then director of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in New York City. But Abraham Flexner needed the wock# so he accepted the job. 

After two years of extensive research and visits to all 155 American and 
Canadian medical schools, Flexner presented his shocking conclusions in a 
report entitled Medical Educat i.m in the United States and Canada (1910). He 
recommended that 120 medical schools be closed (within the next two years, most 
of them vr"e.) He told of unsanitary and antiquated hospitals, calling many 
"death traps." He revealed that students without high school diplomas were 
readily admitted to medical schools. Graduation, he learned, hinged on the 
ability to pay tuition fees - not on mastery of subject matter. 

Flexner recommended steps that would transform the medical occupation 
into a genuine profession. He suggested a knowledge base, clinical experience, 
tougher standards, an internship, professional autonomy* and control of 
licensure within the profession. 

History is about to repeat itself. 
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Last year, the Carnegie Forixa *ssucd yet another report, this tunc about 
teaching. Like its predecessor, this study offers the promise of transforming 
the teaching occupation into a true profession. 

Entitled A Nation Prepared , the Carnegie Report suggests a radically 
restructured school system. Instead of laying out a bunch of mandates, the 
report boldly presented a blue print for building a more effective teaching and 
learning environment. The Carnegie Report recommends: 

o Restructuring schools so that teachers are at the center of all 

instructio-n-r elated decisions, 
o Creeping a new National Board of Professional Teaching Standards to 

se': criteria what teachers must know and do and to certify those 

teachers who meet the standards, 
o Establishing a new category ot *cad teachers* 1 who would he^p to train 

beginning teachers, and perform other professional tasks, 
o Making teacher salaries competitive with those in other professions 

requiring comparable education and responsibilities. 

These are terrific recommendations. But it's critical that they be 
translated into practical local realities. Education reform debate should not 
leave us permanently perched on tne eve of revolution. 

In Rochester (N.Y.) we have already begun to restructure schools by 
restructuring the teaching profession. Last year we negotiated *»nd implemented 
the Peer Assistance and Review (PAR) Program that offers mentoring to new and 
inexperienced teachers (Internship) and involves teachers in monitoring quality 
within their own ranks by offering assistance to experienced teachers whose 
performance should be improved (Intervention). 
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Now we are building on the successful PAR Program and have developed a 
career path for teachers that would retain than as practitioners while 
perraittirx, them to achieve leadership roles in matters relating to instruction 
and to the profession. We negotiated a "Career in Teaching" program that would 
consist of four levels: 

o INTERN TEACHEPS will be all new practitioners without prior teaching 
experience. As is already the case in Rochester, interns will teach 
under the guidance of more experienced mentor teachers. 

o RESIDENT TEACHER status will be earned by those teachers who have 
successfully completed a year of internship but have not yet achieved 
tenure or received their permanent certification to teacher. 

o PROFESSIONAL TEACHER status will be conferred only on those who have 
earned their permanent certification. 

o LEAD TEACHERS will be selected on a voluntary but competitive basis by 
a panel that includes other teachers. They will teach at least 
half-time and work also as mentors; or as consultants who will select 
textbooks, write curricula, plan staff development programs and direct 
other instruction-related tasks; or as demonstration teachers who will 
"model 1 ' teaching with an "open door policy." Lead teachers will have 
at least ten years' experience, work for 11 months and receive a 
salary differential. They will work with students at risk, teach in 
remedial and/or enrichment programs, serve as adjunct professors in 
local teacher education schools, and perform other duties that might 
be required of instructional leaders and expert practitioners. 
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Unlike merit pay schemes that -aaspOEt to be "caseeE laddes" pEogsams, oue 
Career in Teaching plan mcorposates the peei seview concept and offeES 
additional psofessional options to those who qualify. Lead teacheis would 
achieve higher status and more pay in exchange for accepting more 
Eesponsi bill ties and working a longei school day os yeai. To ensuse that they 
wouldn't be peiceived by fellow teachers as "snitches* in admimstsative 
teaming," Lead teacheis would make themselves ineligible fos administrative 
appointments in oue district fos the dusation of theiE tenuse as Lead teachess 
and for two years thereafter. 

While the CareeE In Teaching plan is a logical step in the dEive to 
transform the teaching occupation into a genuine pEOfession, t also 
incorpOEates a fe-atuEe that attacks head-on a majOE obstacle to effective 
student leaEning: the need to match "at Eisk" students and the toughest 
teaching assignments with those teaches s who ase best equipped to accept them, 
the experienced and expert Lead teaches s. 

UndeE the cursent stEuctuse and existing psactices, the most difficult 
assignments and the most "challenging" students often fall, by default, to the 
least expesienced and most vulnesable teachess. The veteEan teachers can 
choose to avoid such assignments - largely due to negotiated senioEity Eules. 
These is probably a coEr elation between that dynamic and the fact that 7 out of 
every 10 teaches s leave the classroom befOEe the is tenth yeaE of teaching. 

A recent study of teachers* attitudes ("Stability and Change in a 
Profession: Two Decades of Teaches Attitudes, 1964-1984," Phi Delta Kappan , 
April, 1986) confirms what we alEeady know: most teacheis psefes to teach "nice 
kids, from average homes, who aEe sespectful and hatJ working." vesy few 
teachess indicated a pEefesence fos "undeEpsiviledged students fEom difficult 
or deprived homes fos who school can be a ma joe oppostunity." Even feweE 
teachers expsessed a pEefesence foE "students of limited ability who need 
unusual patience or sympathy." 
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All this doesn't mean that some terrific veteran teachers don't choose 
the mos*- difficult assignments. Nor is it safe to assume that a student's 
progress is entirely determined by the quality of teaching. Just as good 
health depends on many factors, not just the. quality of medical care, so also a 
good education and student progress hinges on a myriad of factors - only some, 
not all, within the control of schools. Nonetheless, it makes a lot of sense 
to match the most challenging students with the most experienced expert 
practitioners. The Lead Teachers would adopt a "Clint Eastwood" attitude 
toward teaching: go ahead, give m^ any student and an/ assignment - because if 
I can't do it, it probably can't be done. And certainly it shouldn't be 
expected of first-year teachers who have enough to do to just learn the job. 
Asking rookie teachers to take on the toughest assignments would be tantamount 
in the medical profession to master surgeons treating skin abrasions while 
interns perform open-heart surgery. 

The newly-negotiated 3-year agreement in Rochester, raised starting 
teachers' pay by 52.4% (from $18,983 in 1986-87 to $28,935 in 1989-1990). Top 
pay for Lead Teachers will be nearly $70,000 in the third year of the 
contract. The pact also calls for shared governance through a school-based 
planning process. Teachers will play a major role in making decisions about 
the instructional program and other school dynamics. They will even 
participate in decisions about filling vacancies for staff positions in their 
schools. No longer will strict seniority be the determinant for voluntary 
inter-school transfers. That will go hand-in-hand with the "schools of choice" 
system district-wide. 

The notion of giving parents a choice of public schools is predicated on 
two pillars of the American system: equal opportunity and open market 
competition. Schools that have to compete for students are less likely to 
become complacent and are more apt to adjust and improve what they have to 
offer. 
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Yes, teachers and administrators would be challenged more than ever 
before. But the built-in system of incentives and disincentives would reward 
some schools and send a strong message to others. Not surprisingly schools 
that don't have to compete for "clients'* exhibit many of the cnaracteri sties of 
monopolies. Because of geography or other arbitrary guidelines, neither 
parents nor students have any choice, this significantly limits their ability 
to affect the school, heightens their sense of frustration and often leads to 
resignation and apathy. It's a tragic but not uncommon cycle that can and 
should be broken. 

Schools that must compete also are more likely to develop a cohesiveness 
and a sense of uniqueness, specialness and shared purpose. It's the kind of 
school ethos that makes some schools more effective than others. That teamwork 
also sets an appropriate context for collegiality and shared governance. It 
dovetails the teacher empowerment movement. It would be unthinkable, for 
example to put schools in such a competitive mode while retaining the 
dictatorial top-down management system that now characterized most, if not all, 
schools. With their very survival at stake, teachers couldn't afford to leave 
it all to the school principal and would have to become involved in all 
decisions affecting their schools and their program. 

If done right, schools of choice could constitute the de regulatory move 
that permits schools to be more responsive to the realitites that teachers and 
school-level administrators understand best. In fact, getting Central Office 
off the backs of practitioners would be welcome relief in a profession plagued 
by too many mandates and too much long-distance dec is ion -making. And since 
realism is proportionate to the proximity to the problems, serious efforts to 
improve education are most likely to occur at the school level, anyway. 
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Theoretically, "chosen" schools should be more productive for students 
and professional staff Selection of a school is more conducive to a positive 
learning attitude* Research 25 clear in supporting that concept* Teachers are 
likely to gain interest in the effectiveness and attractiveness of their school 
if the "stakes" are retention of program and "saleability" to consumers* It is 
possible that a unique accountability would result from a district-wide schools 
of choice plan: unsuccessful schools would be compelled to change* 

Unlike tuition tax credits and voucher proposals, the public school 
choice option would not undermine the public schools or drain resources away 
fronm them* Instead, it would stimulate parental involvement and reinforce the 
equity agenda already afoot in our district* Schools of choice could then 
become laboratories for change and innovation, while students and their parents 
could vote on a school's success or failure with their feet* 

Even more important than the significant provision of the Rochester 
contract is the spirit of the settlement* Achieved through a process best 
described as "principled negotiations," the agreement is based cn t.^st, mutual 
respect and labor -management collaboration* Union and management share a joint 
commitment to the notion that excellence without equity is not worth pursuing; 
that unionism and professionalise are complementary and not mutually exclusive; 
that there is no reason not to use the collective bargaining process to build a 
genuine profession for teachers; and that teacher empowerment must be 
accompanied by teacher accountability. 
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It makes sense to us: if accountability means assuming responsibility 
for the decision and choices that one makes, then teachers, to be held 
accountable, must not be locked out of the decision-making process. And the 
measure of accountability should be productivity, i.e., student outcomes. The 
components of that may include such specific criteria as dropout rates, 
suspensions, course selection choices, failure rates, aggregate test scores, 
attendance rates, etc. 

Admittedly, the jury^ still out on the Rochester experiment. If student 
performance improves, others may decide that investing in teachers may be a 
model for breaking the cycle of failure - especially in urban public 
education. But if there is no evidence of appreciable improvements in student 
learning then the public may very understandably conclude that they can get 
lousy results without additional investments - so why throw good money after 
bad. 

The education reform movement heightened our aspirations. And since the 
most powerful revolution is the revolution of rising expections, it'll be 
impossible to unring the bell. Increasingly there will be a willingness to 
take risks and to try different and better ways to fulfill our mission. 
Increasingly, we will dwell even more on potential solutions than on past 
problems. Risking failure is a risk worth taking. As Winston Churchill put 
it: "Success is going from failure to failure with undiminished success." The 
risks are worth taking also because so much is at stake. 

I have learned ttiat in this wonderful land of opportunity, the real 
division is not so much between the haves and the have-nots. The real division 
is between those who have hope and those who have none. And public education, 
as it was for me, is still the last best hope for millions of young people in 
our country - especially those from educationally and economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 
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We are at a pivotal juncture and face a critical choice: do we constrain 
ourselves to merely tinkering with the status quo or are we willing to 
significantly restructure our schools - even if it means taking risks and 
abandoning traditionally-held postures? If we choose the former, we'll 
continue to get the dismal results that prompted the cry for reform. The 
latter can offer hope for a much improved teaching and learning milieu. Only 
then would the motto "All children can learn a.)d we should choose to educate 
all children" not only sound good but also be good and sound. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Geiger. 

Mr. Geiger. Thank you, Senator Kennedy. One of the advantages 
of going last in this testimony is it justifies me as being the coldest 
witness of the morning, I want you to know. 

I'm Keith Geiger, Vice President of NEA, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify today. Let me simply begin my testimony 
with a sad story. This morning 400 teachers in Medford, just ten 
miles from here, walked off their jobs because of salary and work- 
ing conditions, and I suggest that if we want to do something to 
improve the teaching condition and learning for children, we prob- 
ably could provide the money to the local states so this would not 
have to happen. 

The Chairman. We have been joined here by some other stu- 
dents. We are discussing in detail whether some of these programs 
have national application. We are hearing our final witness, Dr. 
Geiger. 

Dr. Geiger, I started off in this chill last night. We were at 
Northeastern University at the dedication of their library and they 
had it outdoors, and I had the rare privilege of being on the 
podium for an hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. Geiger. So you feel right at home . 

The Chairman. Right at home. I'm rather warm, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. Geiger. In considering new ideas in education or in review- 
ing successful efforts from the past, education reformers must take 
a broad view. What we as a nation do, or don't do, today in terms 
of early childhood education, nutrition, health care and other qual- 
ity life issues has profound implications for the nation s public 
schools, and I might add that as all of the other witnesses talked 
about risks, I think we can't forget that students are not only at 
risk in education, but when you talk about health care and other 
quality life, we have to talk about the total program, and I know 
that no one is more concerned about that than you are. 

At the same time, tougher standards and higher expectations are 
important. Raising standards without increasing assistance to those 
who are already experiencing difficulty in school is to doom educa- 
tional reform to failure. 

The first and foremost important thing the federal government 
can do to encourage and inspire local education agencies is to fully 
fund existing federal education programs. 

But Congress can go far beyond simply building a foundation. 
Congress must also take part in setting goals and providing leader- 
ship. NEA has long advocated teacher evaluations tied to a profes- 
sional development as a way to insure that there is a qualified 
teacher in every classroom. We believe all statistics of evaluation 
procedures take into account the wide range of skills needed to be 
an effective teacher and that they can provide professional develop- 
ment opportunities to help margin teachers to improve and good 
teachers to get better. 

National teacher centers which Congress first authorized in 1979 

Provided ongoing opportunities for professional growth. In 1986 
bngress authorized a modest program for professional develop- 
ment resource centers as a part of a higher education pack re-au- 
thorization, but no funds were appropriated for fiscal year 1987. 
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We urge you to support professional development resource cen- 
ters as an effective means to promote excellence in teaching. In ad- 
dition, we command your attention to the Teacher Skills Enhance- 
ment Act, S. 507, offered by Senator Robert Byrd. S. 507 would 
fund projects to enhance teachers and administrators to enhance 
the categorical and subject matter skills. Beyond high standards, 
clear goals, adequate resources and opportunities for advancement, 
teachers need the freedom to address the needs of individual stu- 
dents. 

If we restructure our schools so that they focus too much on test 
scores, we will miss opportunities to teach concepts which are not 
easily measured on tests. 

Finally, education employees want to work with others in the 
spirit of cooperation. Teachers welcome the involvement of parents 
and community leaders, but it is important that these efforts be 
constructive. The best cooperation results when teachere identify 
their needs and seek the assistance of others in the community . 

The most productive thing that parents can do is to supplement 
and enhance their own childrens education. The federal govern- 
ment must support improvement innovation which guarantee the 
advancement of education. Congress must avoid encouraging ill-ad- 
vised fads in education. 

NEA is enthusiastic about the challenges that face education and 
the role this committee will play in developing incentives to meet 
those challenges. And NEA members take that same enthusiasm 
with them to class every day. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Geiger follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Keith Geiger, vice president of the 1.86 million-member 
National Education Association. I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak tc you today on an issue of great importance to the future 
of our nation — the need to develop strategies to stimulate 
excellence in our nation's public schools. 

It's time we laid to rest a widely held misconception about 
America's public schools — that they once were terrific and then 
became terrible. There are good and bad things to say about 
public education past and present, and I think if Americans took 
time to analyze the facts, they would choose today's schools over 
those of two or three decades ago. 

Mr, Chairman, you were a participant in the creation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 and subsequent 
measures to improve public education, including the Bilingual 
Education Act of 1968, the Education for All Handicapped Act of 
1974, and many others. These were courageous, innovative 
education reform measures. establishing and enhancing 
programs for special needs students, the Congress has helped 
improve the standard of education for all students, and in the 
process helped make us a more just, more equal, and better- 
educated society. 

George Santayana's admonition, ''Those who forget the past are 
doomed to repeat it,' 1 is quite apt here, because if our 
generation allows the public memory to lapse and Americans tike 
these critical federal education programs for granted, we are 
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dooraed to repeat the past* to return to a two-tiered educational 



Tougher standard** and higher expectations are important in 
education. But to raise standards without increasing assistance 
to those who were already experiencing difficulties in schooling 
is to doom educational reform to failure. 
Resources 

The first and most important thing the federr.i government can 
do to encourage and inspire local education agencies to improve 
is to fully meet the needs of students served in these existing 
federal education programs. 

As you know* the Senate Labor and Human Resources Subcommittee 
on Education* Art;s and Humanities recently took up the omnibus 
Elementary and Secondary Education Improvement Act* S. 373* as a 
come tnion to the House-passed H.R. 5. NEA strongly supports the 
passage of S. 373 which would reauthorize these essential federal 
education programs designed to serve disadvantaged students* 
students with limited proficiency in English* students served in 
school districts impacted by federal activities* and the many 
other longstanding programs geared to help local school districts 
provide quality education for all students. 

Without going into gr-*t detail about specific aspects of 
these programs that serve as incentives for educational 
excellence* it is important to note here that reauthorizing and 
enhancing these programs helps inspire and encourage state and 
local education agencies to improve American public schools. In 



system* and as a consequence* a two-tiered society. 
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each of these programs, Congress set goals, and provided 
leadership and resources to meet those goals. 

We can all agc.ee that setting and working toward goals — for 
schools and students — is necessary to enhance academic 
excellence and educational equity* Continuity is an essential 
element of achieving any goal. NEA has long advocated a 
permanent authorization for Chapter 1 compensatory programs for 
disadvantaged students, and we strongly support the intent of S. 
373 to increase funding for compensatory education programs until 
all eligible students are served. 

By assuming a share of the responsibility for special needs 
students, the federal government can enhance local flexibility. 
But, unfortunately* while the goals in many of these federal 
education programs have been constant. Congress has not always 
provided continuity of resources to achieve those goals. Nothing 
Congress can do to provide incentives for public school 
improvement is more important than keeping its commitment — in 
the words of Senator Robert Taft — to maintain a floor in 
education on which to build. 
Leadershi p 

Congress can, of course, go far beyond simply building a 
foundation in education. Much ot the progress thus far in public 
education can be attributed to two other essential national 
ttctivitest setting goals and providing leadership. Whether a 
national rededication to excellence is spurred by an historical 
event, such as the launching of Sputnik, or as the conclusion of 
a study, such as A Nation at Ris k, the federal government plays a 
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key role in determining the direction of national educational 
policy. 

When those g^als are specific and encouraged with Cv urces — 
as in the case ot the National Defense Education Act — schools* 
students, and educators have proven they can rise to the 
occasion. When the goals are overly general and tied to a 
dimunition of federal resources — as in the case of the education 
policies of the Reagan Administration — schools, students, and 
educators are confounded by a nixed message, and therefore, 
energies are scattered aaong conflicting , and sometimes 
contradictory, priorities. 

WEA believes there should a qualified teacher in every 
classroom. One of the ironies of education reform is that too 
many current proposals for education reform undermine this goal. 
The most direct way of assuting a qualified teacher in every 
classroom is to maintain high standards in preparation and 
certif ication — not to undermine standards through ' 'alternative 
certification; 1 * to monitor progress of current teachers through 
a comprehensive evaluation process — not to take a one-shot 
measure of a narrow range of paperskills through a paper-and- 
pcncil competency test administered to practicing teachers; to 
provide professional develop nt opportunities for all teachers - 
not run teachers in and out in five-year cycles; and to provide 
professional compensation for all teachers - not set up divisive 
methods of differential salaries. 

NEA believes that every studeT should have access to quality 
educational opportunities. The way to achieve that goal is to 
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establish high standards for academic achievement and provide the 
programs and resources to help students meet those standards — 
not to scatter scant resources into public schools here, private 
schools there/ and religious schools somewhere else; to develop 
models for seeing that all students master what is taught — not 
to set up the threat of state or federal foreclosure of 
"bankrupt 11 schools; and tc vest local school faculty with the 
authority to make appropriate decisions about teaching and 
learning — not devote undue attention to preparing students so 
that they perform well on standardized achievement tests. 

Since the Administration has thrown its weight behind many of 
these punitive and counterproductive proposals, it is up to 
Congress to help move education in the right direction. 
Research 

Congress has a keen interest in ensuring that American public 
education is headed in the right direction. A national research 
program is the most efficient way of ensuring that the programs, 
projects, and policies of our nation's schools are effective. 
The National Center for Education Statistics plays a vital role 
in educational improvement efforts by collecting and 
disseminating accurate and timely data used in education 
decisionmaking at all levels, federal, state* and local. NEA 
applauds Congress 1 efforts to enhance the programs of the 
National Center for Education Statistics. Further, we urge your 
support for federally funded independent academic research and 
development programs — conducted with the participation of 
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classroom teachers — that encourage innovation and promulgate 
success* 

Within the framework of current federal educational programs, 
it is clear there is a great deal Congress can do to that would 
create incentives for state and local educational agencies, 
public education employees, and the students themselves: 1) 
provide the resources to meet the needs of students currently 
targeted by federal education programs, 2) provide leadership in 
establishing and accomplishing national goals in education, and 
3) support educational research and development that provides 
guidance to educational decision-makers and disseminates " 
innovative and successful teaching-learning techniques, 
materials, and programs. 

Beyond these core areas, however, Congress can take further 
steps to stimulate excellence in education* 

In considering new ideas in education — or in reviewing 
successful efforts from the past — education reformers must take 
a broad view. What we as a nation do — or don't do — today, in 
terms of early childhood development, has clear implications for 
our colleges and universities in the year 2001. National, state, 
and local policies in areas such as nutrition, health care, and 
other quality of life issues profoundly impact the public 
schools. What we as a nation do — or don't do — today in 
education will have a deep and lasting impact on our society, our 
economy, and our national security. Too often, education 
reformers have pinned their hopes on one or two aspects of 
education with the idea that if we fix one narrow aspect of our 
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educational system/ we have improved the whole process of 
education. 

Too many people believe that the teaching-learning process is 
comparable to selling hamburgers or making widgets, and that }ust 
because a strategy is widely used in the business sector it will 
enhance the educational enterprise. This simply isn't so. And, 
while we encourage all those — including parents, community 
leaders, and political leaders — with an interest in education to 
be involved in developing new ideas, including parents, community 
leaders, and political leaders, education reform must be centered 
on the recommendations of classroom teachers, who understand the 
educational process best. 

Further, in ways to improve teaching, education policy-makers 
should consider incentives to keep good teachers in the 
classroom. Too often, the only way for teachers to get ahead is 
to get out, moving to another geographic area, into school 
administration, or even into another career. 

With these thoughts in mind, allow me focus on some potential 
strategies for improving a singular, but vital, component of the 
public schools: classroom teachers. 
Professional Development 

Knowledge is not a static quality. Each year we learn more 
about ourselves and the world around us. Consequently, education 
employees, perhaps more than any other professionals, are 
involved in on-going learning throughout their careers. But more 
often than not, teachers and other educational employees must 
devote their own time and money to professional development* 
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Even if local and state education agencies do provide resources 
and opportunities for inservice educational opportunities, in 
times of budget ~reductionr. staff development programs are often 
among the first areas to be reduced or eliminated. 

For many years, NEA has advocated teacher evaluation tied to 
professional development as the solution to public concerns about 
the quality of teachers. This approach has many advantages. 
First, evaluation — if properly done — takes into account the 
whole range of skills needed to be an effective teacher, 
including mastery of subject matter, pedagogical skills, and 
interpersonal skills. Second, by providing professional 
development opportunities in concert with needs identified during 
evaluation , local schools can provide a means for marginal 
teachers to improve and good teachers to get better. Equally 
important is the fact that this process guides individual 
teachers into the areas where they need assistance, be it in 
mastery of subject matter, classroom management, or something 
else. 

But professional development opportunities need not be seen as 
merely remedial. -Most educators have a strong, personal 
commitment to personal and professional growth, and therefore 
providing education employees with opportunities to learn is 
considered a perquisite, rather than an odious requirement, 
particularly when they have a hand in developing their own 
professional development program. 

One approach to professional development which proved highly 
effective was the program of national teacher centers, which 
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Congress authorized in 1979. These teacher centers provided 
teachers with ongoing opportunities for professional growth, 
including inservice training and cooperative efforts to develop 
curriculum and materials. Teacher centers were administered for 
teachers by teachers, not imposd by local education agenices, 
institutions of higher education, or some other entity. 

While the teacher center program was federally funded for only 
two years, it was widely considered to be a breakthrough in the 
area of education reform. Teacher centers established a place, 
means, and materials for teachers to share information on 
effective teaching practices, classroom management, innovative 
materials, and other activities that allowed them to renew their 
skills and enthusiasm. 

Even after the federal program was defunded, some teacher 
centers were continued with state and local resources. But given 
the tremendous financial pressures on education agencies, teacher 
centers have not been given the priority they deserved. 

In 1986, Congress authorized a modest program for Professional 
Development Resource Centers as a part of the Higher Education 
Act reauthorization. Some $15 million was authorized by Congress 
for Professional Development Resource Centers, but no funds were 
appropriated for FY87. 

Currently, the federal government does provide some assistance 
to local school districts for teacher education pLograms in 
certain areas, including math, science, bilingual education, and 
special education, as well as resources under the Chapter 2 block 
grants that may be used for professional development. 
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We urge your support for resources'to develop and support 
Professional Development Resource Centers administered for and by 
classroom teachers. 
Teacher Skills Enhancemen t 

Early in the 100th Congress, legislation was introduced by 
Sen. Robert Byrd to support programs to enhance teacher skills. 
The Teacher Skills Enhancement Act, S. 507, would provide grants 
for locally developed and implemented programs in a number of 
areas. The Teacher Skills Enhancement Act would fund projects 1) 
to enhance the teaching skills of elementary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators, 2) to provide teachers and 
administrators with new developments and methodologies; 3) to 
upgrade the subject matter skills of teachers and administrators; 
and 4) to provide teachers and administrators with counse' .*g and 
guidance methods to deal with the needs of elementary and 
secondary school children. 

S. 507 is properly focused on local needs identified by local 
teachers and their representatives, administrators, and other 
professional educators. S. 507 would authorize $5 million in 
fiscal year 1988, $20 million in FY89, and $25 million each in 
FY90 through FY92. The bulk of the funds in the program would go 
to local school districts where they can do the most good. 

We urge your support for the Teacher Skills Enhancement Act. 
Autonomy in the Classroom 

While there have been many invidious comparisons between the 
Japanese and American schools/ Japanese educators have high 
praise for the creativity and individuality of both teachers and 
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students in American public schools. In seeking to stimulate 
educational excellence, we should not be so prescriptive in 
educational policies that classroom teachers do not have the 
autonomy to be creative in the classroom. 

Schools work best where teachers are provided clear goals, 
quality resources — including equipment and materials — and the 
freedom to work in ways that address the needs of individual 
students. I'm sure that each of us could give an example of a 
teacher who helped us get over a pons asinorum because he or she 
was able to depart from the text and get us to look at a problem 
in a new way. If we restructure our schools so that they focus 
too much on test scores alone, we will miss opportunities to 
teach knowledge and, as importantly, the many different ways of 
gaining knowledge. 

Some educational experts, particularly in response to a 
proposal of the Carnegie Foundation, have proposed restructuring 
the schools to provide a large share of autonomy to some teachers 
and not to others. This would be a tremendous mistake. Teaching 
is a creative profession, as creative as any of the fine arts. 
And creativity is born out of freedom. The NEA is firmly 
committed to setting high standards for both teachers and 
students, but to equate standards with a prescription is to 
equate healing with a medication. 
School-Family Partnership s 

Teachers welcome the involvement of parents and community 
leaders in assisting with local school improvement efforts, and 
teachers welcome, in particular, the involvement of parents in 
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enhancing and supplementing the learning that „oes on in school. 
But it is important that these efforts be in established in 
constructive ways* 

The best model for cooperative efforts among community leaders 
and schools is for the teachers themselves to identify their 
needs and seek the assistance of businesses and other 
institutions in the community. Too often, individuals outside 
the school — admittedly with the best of intentions — attempt to 
dictate what the schools need and provide some resource to fill 
that need. In the same way, sometimes parents — with concerns 
about the education of their own children — attempt to dictate 
educational processes and ends for all students* 

Teachers favor the involvement of parents in volunteer work, 
supportive activities such as fundraising, and promotional 
efforts, and schools should consult parents about such issues as 
discipline policies, extra-curricular activities, changes in 
class size, etc. But parental involvement should not extend to 
placing parents in control of curriculum and material decisions 
outside of existing systems, such as selecting and providing 
input to school board members* 

The most productive thing that parents can do t. help improve 
education is to concentrate on supplementing and enhancing their 
own children's education* According to a Metropolitan Life 
Survey, The American Teacher 1987 , 84 percent of America's 
teachers want parents to spend much more time with their children 
helping support the educational process. And both parents and 
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teachers agree that many or most parents leave their children on 
their own too much to the detriment of their education. 

The Metropolitan Life Survey has a number of positive 
recommendations for improving relationships between families and 
schools, and it is irapor**nt to note — as we are talking about 
incentives to improve education — that enhancing home-school 
cooperation can help improve the morale of school employees and 
the effectiveness of public school efforts. 

Because education is not an exact science, some reform 
proposals which brought about dramatic changes in classroom 
practices have been based on consensus judgements of 
practitioners. Others were merely fads. In its search for 
genuine incentives to improve education, the federal government 
must adopt a responsible, deliberate course of fostering only 
proven new methods which will guarantee the advancement of 
education. Congress must avoid actions that will encourage new, 
ill-advised fads in education. 

NBA is enthusiastic about the challenges that face education 
in the future and the role this Committee will play in developing 
incentives to meet those challenges. And NEA members take that 
same enthusiasm with them to the classroom every day. 
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The Chairman. Okay, thank you very much. Let me go to Dr. 
Urbanski first. On this innovative program, what has been the re- 
action of the teachers with regards to teachers' seniority? You have 
described to some extent the greater managerial role for the teach- 
ers, greater kind of involvement of teachers in developing the cur- 
riculum and dealing with some of the other kind of, "administra- 
tive and education type experience." Has there been a correspond- 
ing increase in terms of allocations of resources, and what has been 
the reaction of this issue of seniority rights of the teachers? 

Dr. Urbanski. Senator, the reaction of the teacher has been over- 
whelmingly supportive. As a matter of fact, we have a standard 
practice in Rochester that is that the union will not advance, will 
not continue to advance any proposal that doesn't achieve at least 
a 90 percent consensus /rom its members. We believe that these 
changes, the on'js that you are referring to, are so difficult to ac- 
complish even in an atmosphere of consensus, it would be an abso- 
lute mess to try to do it when we are not sure we should be doing 
it. 

The reason, I suspect, teachers are supporting it, Senator, is be- 
cause general rules may be objective but not necessarily suitable. 
That's the best that we can hope for when we are locked out of the 
decisions. And accountability, as we understand it, means taking 
responsibility for the choices and decisions that we make. 

If teachers don't make any decisions or have any choices, they 
should not and cannot be held accountable. If they do make choices 
and decisions, then they will hold themselves accountable. They 
have no trouble experimenting with seniority in order to improve 
access, equity and excellence for their students. 

The Chairman. Will some teachers have more autonomy than 
others? 

Dr. Urbanski. All teachers will have an equal level of autonomy, 
but some teachers will have greater opportunity to provide leader- 
ship because they will have greater experience and will agree to do 
the tougher jobs, and they will actually compete for the leadership 
roles. 

The lead teachers— I will give you an analogy. They would be the 
Clint Eastwoods of teaching. It is not fair to relegate the toughest 
assignments to the youngest and most inexperienced teachers, 
when they have enough to do to just learn the job. It is also not 
fair to delegate the students who need good teaching the most to 
the teachers who are least prepared for that, at this stage of their 
development. The analogy would be, in medicine, the master sur- 
geon doing skin abrasion when an intern is doing heart surgery. 

And so some would have a greater leadership role, but all would 
have control over their own environment so that the kinds of 
things that were done for teachers, for example, decisions about 
materials, decisions about curriculum, all these things would be 
done by teachers and with teachers, not for them. The role of the 
teachers would be changed from advisory to decision making. 

The Chairman. But how would you respond to the concerns of 
some, that the students come from a variety of different back- 
grounds and experiences and, therefore, on the whole, the students' 
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performances are not really reflective of what the teacher is doing 
in terms of trying to impart an educational experience. 

Dr. Urbans u. When we talk about accountability and measuring 
accountability by student outcomes at Rochester, we do not imply 
to mean a kind of myopic interpretation of that that is now— there 
is an effort to impose in St. Louis, for example, where management 
wants to hold a particular teacher accountable for the results of 
that teacher's students during the one year span. We do, as Mr. 
Geiger mentioned, and I agree wholeheartedly, we do a lot more 
than teach to the test, and I don't believe the public wants us to 
teach to the test. That would be a disaster. 

We are after an accountability that is measured by aggregate 
outcomes, that is, whether the test scores district-wide go up. Will 
there be district *.ide drop in the number of students who fail, will 
there be an increase in the number of students to attend elective 
courses who remain in school, and so forth. 

The Chairman. We are working on a proposal called the Fund 
for Teaching and Schools that provides money for teaching and 
other efforts to improve elementary and secondary schools. I don't 
know if you are familiar with that program or not. 

Mr. Geiger. Well, I think if we go back to the concept of 1979, 
teacher concepts on decisions on what is being made in the build- 
ing is made by consensus efforts by the teachers, the administra- 
tors, the Parents in the community and so on. I think we can talk 
about a concept that will work. 

Adam is talking about what they have in Rochester. We have 30 
learning projects around the United States right now where we 
have moved the decision making to the building level with the 
teachers and the administrators working in a co-operative level. 

There isn't any question that if the funds are used in those areas 
where the decisions are going to be moved to the building level, 
those decisions that can be made, we are not interested in violating 
a collective bargaining agreement, but there are a lot of decisions 
that could be made at the building level that are being made else- 
where, and the funds we'd like to use to promote those kind of ac- 
tivities, we would be most supportive. 

The Chairman. Perhaps you can elaborate a little bit about how 
you see the role of local teachers in terms of this decision making 
process. 

Mr. Geiger. Well, the kinds of decisions that are made as far as 
the classroom materials, how we are going to diwy up the students 
in the classes. It might be that the teachers in the building can 
better decide how they would want to divide the students with the 
teachers, and how they are going to decide what materials were 
going to be used in the building and what they are going to divide. 

I think if we can make those decisions at the building level, I 
think they ought to be made that way, and we ought to be experi- 
menting with that. 

The Chairman. Anything else you want to comment on in terms 
of minority students and teachers? 

Mr. Geiger. Yes, we do know from all the statistics that we have 
seen over the last ten to fifteen years that about 15 years ago the 
number of minority teachers in our classrooms in the United 
States was about 12 percent, now it is about eight percent and it is 
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moving down to five percent, and unless we do something dramat- 
ic, probably will go to less; than five percent. 

That is a disaster not only to minority students in the United 
States, but to majority students as well. We have to have incentive 
programs, and I agree that those programs have to begin in the 
middle schools with encouraging young people to go into teaching, 
but we are going to have to do something for incentives, for teach- 
ers or for minority students to go into teaching, and we have seen 
in the district where the salaries are comparable to what people 
can make in other professions, that minorities are going into teach- 
ing. But it is not only encouraging them going in* j teaching, but to 
put the salaries comparable to other professions. 

Minorities and v/omen have left the teaching profession over the 
last ten years because the opportunities are greater in the other 
professions to have better working conditions and better salaries. 
Unless we do something about that, we aren't going to attract 
them. 

Dr. Urbanski. Senator, I would agree with that. It s not just to 
attract minorities, it is to attract generally bright people into the 
profession to make it affordable for them to go into it. Nobody ^oes 
into teaching to get very rich, but they shouldn't have to moonlight 
by going into teaching. 

There shouldn't be a choice between dedication and compensa- 
tion as there isn't in other professions. Continuation, perhaps ex- 
pansion of the Talented Teacher Act, and I would also suggest very 
strongly reinforcing your thinking by your question for a federal 
fund for improving teaching and encouraging minorities and other 
role models for teaching, but would also provide some seed money, 
if nothing else, to encourage inno\ation and experimentation and 
risk taking that would improve the climate so that we could then 
with a clear conscience encourage minorities and others to go into 
teaching. 

The Chairman. That is very helpful. I want to thank the panel- 
ists very much for their helpful comments. I'm grateful to all of 
the witnesses this morning. We are going to leave the record open 
for any additional statements or comments that the witnesses want 
to submit, and we want to give assurances to the witnesses and 
most importantly to the young people, that we are going to exam- 
ine these recommendations in a very serious way. 

We have tried to be innovative and creative in some of our other 
areas of public policy, in education and training programs, welfare 
dependency, literacy courses, and other types of programs. We have 
tried to find paths which have been enriching in terms of education 
and also in health. 

On that note, we'll adjourn. I'm very thankful to all of those 
here at the high school for their hospitality and attention that they 
have given to our meeting this morning. The Committee stands in 
adjournment. 

[Note.— In the interest of economy, two documents submitted to 
the committee and prepared by the Special Commissions on "The 
Conditions of Teaching' and "REACH and School Improvement 
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Councils" (H. Docs. Nos. 6012 and 6013, respectively, of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts), were retained in the files of the com- 
mittee.] 

[Whereupon, the Committee adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair.] 
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